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Preface 

This  small  volume  is  designed  for  principals, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents,  and  for  use  in 
classes  in  supervision  in  teacher  training  institu- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  it  will  furnish  to  those 
responsible  for  educational  supervision  some 
such  help  as  the  author  himself  so  frequently 
felt  the  need  of  in  his  experience  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and,  it  might  be  added,  so  seldom 
found. 

Educational  supervision  is  a  comparatively 
new  field  and  while  its  subject-matter  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  process  of  integrating,  that  sub- 
ject-matter has  only  just  begun.  If  the  author 
can  lay  any  claim  to  having  made  a  contribution 
to  the  science  of  supervision,  he  believes  it  is  by 
way  of  a  better  integration  of  the  theory  of 
supervision.  He  has  aimed  primarily  at  a 
clearer,  more  definite  and  concise  statement  of 
the  underlying  principles  and  guiding  aims  of 
supervision. 

The  author  has  drawn  freely  from  available 
sources  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  many 
courtesies  extended  by  authors  and  publishers 
and  by  teachers  and  superintendents  who  have 
contributed  to  this  work.  Special  acknowledge- 
ment is  due  Dr.  T.  C.  McCracken,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  University,  for  guid- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript,  and 
to  Professor  L.  W.  Boardman,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  for  his 
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criticism  of  the  English.  To  Dr.  J.  D.  Heilmaiv, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  Pro- 
fessor W.  D.  Armentrout,  Director  of  the  Train- 
ing School,  and  Professor  F.  L.  Wright,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  all  of  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  and  to  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest  he  is 
indebted  for  helpful  criticism  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 
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I. — Introductory 

Supervision  Developed  Out  of  School  Manage- 
ment 

Supervision^  of  instruction  developed  out  of 
the  function  of  school  management  as  a  means 
of  self -protection  for  the  community  against 
the  inefficient  teacher.  At  an  early  date  (1712) 
some  of  the  New  England  Town  Selectmen  ap- 
pointed one  or  more  of  their  own  number  whose 
special  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect^  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  school  "master"  was  doing  his  duty  by  the 
children.  In  case  of  inefficiency,  the  only 
result  of  such  inspection  was  to  discharge  or 
refuse  to  re-employ  the  inefficient  teacher.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  direct  the  teacher's  work. 
It  was  about  1753,  according  to  Suzzallo,  when 
inspection  was  first  used  as  a  means  of  gaining 
information  to  be  used  in  directing  the 
teacher's  work,  that  the  function  of  supervision 
appeared.^     "Thus,  supervision  evolved  out  of 


^Deflnition:  By  Supervision,  as  the  term  is  used 
throughout  this  discussion,  we  mean  that  form  of 
school  management  which  has  as  its  function  the  co- 
ordination,   stimulation,   and    direction   of   Instruction. 

^Definition:  Inspection  is  that  form  of  school  man- 
agement which  has  as  its  function  the  detection  of 
efficiency  or  inefficiency. 

•Suzzallo,  Henry,  The  Rise  of  Local  School  Super- 
vision in  Massachusetts,  (1906),  p.  145,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  York. 
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the  function  of  school  management,  and  not 
out  of  the  function  of  teaching."^  And  thus, 
in  theory  at  least,  supervision  has  evolved  from 
a  means  of  self-protection  for  the  community 
to  a  means  of  conmiunity  co-operation  with 
the  teacher. 

Origin  of  the  Soperintendency 

Later,  in  Buffalo,  New  York  (1837),  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  (1839),  and  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  (1851),  the  school  commit- 
tee appointed  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
ooHMnittee  as  superintendent  of  schools.* 
Martin  suggests  that  the  idea  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  factory  system.*  The  experi- 
ment, we  may  assume,  was  successful;  for  in 
1861  ten  states  are  reported  as  having  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  in  1879,  thirty- 
five  cities  are  said  to  have  had  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools.®  During  succeeding 
years  the  movement  spread  until  now  every 
village,  town,  city,  and  state,  and  almost  every 
county  in  the  United  States  has  its  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  until,  theoretically  at  least, 
almost  every  teacher  in  the  land  is  teaching 
under  supervision. 
Origin  of  the  Elementary  School  Principalship 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  cities 
that  had  maintained  several  separate  districts 
within  their  boundaries  consolidated  them  into 
one  school  district  in  order  to  economize  and 

♦Cubberley,  B.  P.,  Public  School  Administration, 
Chapters  Six  and  Seven. 

•Martin,  Geo.  H.,  Evolution  of  the  MassacbusettB 
Public  School  System,  p.  220. 

•Dunn,  F.  W.,  The  Distinction  between  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision,  Jour.  Bd.  Administration  and 
Bupervislon,  March,  1920,  p.  160. 
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facilitate  administration.'^  This  development, 
together  with  the  delegation  by  the  school 
board  of  an  increasing  number  of  powers  to  the 
superintendent,  made  it  necessary  to  have,  as 
the  managing  head  of  each  separate  school,  a 
"head  teacher"  or  school  principal  on  whom 
the  superintendent  could  depend  for  the  per- 
formance of  administrative  work  required  by 
the  central  administration,  that  is,  by  the 
superintendent.  Presumably,  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  principal's  office  was  that  of 
supervising  instruction;  but,  actually,  the  of- 
fice was  created  as  an  administrative  necessity, 
and  as  such,  in  most  cases,  it  has  remained. 
Origin  of  the  High  School  Principalship 
With  the  development  of  the  modem  high 
school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
administrative  necessity  required  the  creation 
of  still  another  office,  that  of  high  school  prin- 
cipal. Presumably,  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  this  office,  too,  was  the  supervision  of 
instruction. 

The  Main  Objective  of  These  Offices  Daring  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  main  objec- 
tive of  these  offices  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  that  of  systematizing  public  edu- 
cation, of  introducing  order  and  unity  into  the 
system.  To  this  end  superintendents,  elemen- 
tary school  principals,  and  high  school  princi- 
pals directed  activities,  so  far  as  time  permitted 
of  their  directing  activities  at  all;  for  we  must 

'Definition:  Administration,  as  the  term  is  used 
througrhout  this  discussion,  is  that  form  of  school  man- 
agement which  has  as  its  function  the  securing  of  the 
materials  and  the  material  conditions  which  make 
instruction  poasible. 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  school  system  was  de- 
veloping by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  adminis- 
tration was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  provide  the 
material  means  and  conditions  which  made  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  "keep  school."  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation were  narrowly  conceived  and  poorly 
defined,  that  scholarship  and  subject-matter 
were  looked  upon  as  ends  rather  than  means, 
and  that  the  curriculum  was  traditionally 
academic.  The  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  was  for  good  business-like  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  few  questioned,  or 
were  largely  interested  in  the  aims,  the  meth- 
ods, or  the  results  of  instruction.  Consequent- 
ly, we  entered  upon  the  twentieth  century 
with  a  school  system  operated  with  machine- 
like regularity  and  uniformity,  but  with  its 
aims  illy  defined  and  its  methods  and  subject- 
matter  poorly  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capa- 
cities of  the  learners. 

Criticism  from  Without  and  from  Within 

With  the  chartering  by  the  government  of 
the  great  Pacific  railroads  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  new  indus- 
trial and  economic  era,  an  era  of  "Big  Busi- 
ness," was  ushered  in,  which,  by  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century,  was  making  un- 
dreamed of  demands  for  social  and  occupa- 
tional efficiency.  The  schools  were  caught 
unprepared.  Employers  asserted  that  the 
youth    turned    out    by    the   schools   were   not 
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thoroughly  grounded  in  anything,  that  they 
could  not  even  read,  write,  and  figure. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  develop- 
ment modern  psychology  made,  as  a  result  of 
child  study,  some  very  significant  contributions 
to  educational  theory.  Psychologists  asserted 
that  classroom  procedure  violated  almost  every 
principle  of  the  laws  of  learning  and  that  the 
subject-matter  of  the  curriculum  was  poorly 
adapted  to  the  interests,  the  needs,  and  the 
capacities  of  the  learners. 

In  response  to  the  storm  of  criticism  from 
without,  so  freely  expressed  through  the  news- 
papers, educators  undertook  to  determine  just 
what  the  schools  were  doing  and  to  state  defi- 
nitely just  what  the  schools  should  attempt  to 
do.  The  result  was  a  new  theory  of  education 
based  on  the  facts  of  science  from  the  fields 
of  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology,  and  in- 
volving clearly  defined  aims,  new  methods,  and 
reorganized    and   enriched   subject-matter. 

Two  main  weaknesses  hecame  apparent, 
namely,  (a)  the  failure  of  the  school  to  train 
pupils  thoroughly  in  the  fundamentals,  and 
(b)  the  failure  to  give  any  training  at  all  in 
certain  activities  recognized  as  having  unques- 
tionable social,  vocational,  or  aesthetic  values 
to  the  individual. 

Origin  of  Special  Supervisors 

Overloaded  as  they  were  with  administra- 
tive duties  and  with  an  army  of  untrained 
teachers,  superintendents  and  principals  de- 
clared that  the  remedy  lay  in  closer  supervision 
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of  classroom  instruction.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  these  officers  for  more 
time  for  supervisory  work.  The  introduction 
of  "special"  subjects  gave  rise  to  the  employ- 
ment of  special  teachers  and  special  super- 
visors. Since  the  new  educational  theory  was 
largely  the  possession  of  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  school,  including  those  in  super- 
visory positions,  and  since  it  was  largely 
lacking  in  the  mental  equipment  of  the  class- 
room teacher,  the  resjwnsibility  for  making  the 
theory  function  in  teaching  lay  with  the  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  officers. 

Supervision  as  Related  to  Administration 

It  was  stated  above  that  supervision  evolved 
out  of  the  function  of  school  management.  As 
the  school  system  grew  during  the  nineteenth 
century  it  became  necessary  for  educational 
administration  to  introduce  order  and  unity 
into  it  by  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various 
teachers  of  the  system.  In  so  doing  adminis- 
tration necessarily  took  on  certain  supervisory 
functions. 

Supervision  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
weaknesses  and  of  coordinating  the  work  of 
the  various  teachers  of  a  system,  however,  is 
simple  and  may  be  accomplished  after  careful 
inspection  without  interfering  with  the  teach- 
ing habits  of  the  individual  teacher  to  any 
great  extent.  But  the  new  theory  of  supervision 
demands  that  supervision  have  for  one  of  its 
main  objectives  the  improvement  of  classroom 
instruction.  According  to  this  conception  the 
supervisor    is    fundamentally     a    professional 
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leader  working  for  the  same  ends  as  the  class- 
room  teacher.     " his  first   duty   is   to  his 

teachers,  to  help  them  grow  professionally,... 
With  the  attitude  of  an  advisor  he  must  prove 
helpful  to  his  teachers  by  connecting  (helping 
them  to  connect)  the  details  of  their  classroom 
instruction  with  the  aims  and  principles  of 
education."^  "The  fundamental  purpose  of  su- 
pervision is  to  improve  classroom  instruction."^ 
"The  supervisor  is  the  educational  officer  upon 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  for  directing  and 
coordinating  progress  and  conserving  its  bene- 
fits."^^  Such  is  the  more  recent  conception  of 
the  function  of  supervision. 

In  fact,  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
supervision  has  reached  the  point  where  some 
declare  it  to  be  coordinate  with  administration 
and  would  separate  it  from  administration. 
"The  time  has  come  in  the  evolution  of  the 
school  system  when  administration  and  super- 
vision of  instruction  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
8chool."^^The  writer  wishes,  in  this  discus- 
sion, to  take  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
It  was  suggested  above  that  supervision  evolved 
out  of  school  management,  first,  as  a  means  of 
community  self -protection  against  the  inefficient 
teacher  and,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  community 
cooperation  with  the  teacher.    It  is  clear,  there- 


*McMurry,  Dr.  Frank,  Elementary  School  Standards, 
pp.  178-9. 

^Cubberley,  E.  P.,  Introduction  to  "The  Supervision 
of  Instruction,  by  H.  W.  Nutt,  p.  VIII. 

"Cody,  Frank,  Why  Is  a  Supervisor,  Ed.  Adminis- 
tration  and   Supervision,   Feb.,   '20,   p.   104. 

"Mirick,  Geo.  A.,  Administration  and  Supervision, 
Elementary    School   Journal,    Dec,   1918,   p.    285. 
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fore,  that  although  the  supervisor  is  working 
for  the  same  ends  as  the  classroom  teacher, 
supervision  is  still  a  function  of  school  manage- 
ment and  the  supervisor's  first  responsibility  is 
to  protect  the  community  against  inefficient 
teaching. 

As  a  function  of  school  management,  super- 
vision is  subordinate  to  administration  and 
must  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  adminis- 
trating head  whether  the  supervision  is  i)er- 
formed  by  the  superintendent  himself,  by 
principals,  or  by  special  supervisors.  There 
must,  however,  be  a  clear  definition  of  the 
problems  of  supervision  and  of  administration 
and  a  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other, 
either  by  assigning  them  to  different  individ- 
uals, or  by  confining  them  to  their  proper  places 
in  the  work  of  the  same  individual.*^ 
The  Writer's  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is 
to  set  forth  the  evolution  of  supervision  and  to 
clarify  our  thinking  in  regard  to  its  relation 
to  administration.  Without  going  further  into 
the  details  with  respect  to  the  need  for  the 
supervision  of  instruction  or  its  relations  to 
educational  administration,  the  writer  proposes 
in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  discussion  to 
consider  in  detail  the  relations  of  sui)ervi8ion 
to  instruction,  to  formulate  and  define  the 
aims  and  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
supervision,  and  to  discuss  rather  briefly  the 
methods  and  devices  to  be  used  in  realizing 
these  aims. 


"Stockton,   J.    L.    Effective   Supervision,    Edneation, 
88:M1-B1. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Continuity — ^An  Aim  of  Supervision 

In  1914,  Dr.  Frank  HcMurry  deplored  the 
lack  of  a  theory  of  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  supervisors  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  ventured  the  opinion  that  they 
were  no  worse  off  than  supervisors  elsewhere, 
since  there  was  little  literature  on  the  subject.^ 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  book  de- 
voted especially  to  the  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion. Few,  if  any,  teacher-training  institutions 
at  that  time  offered  courses  on  the  theory  of 
supervision.  The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  for  the  years  1910  to  1914  listed 
only  nine  articles  on  the  subject.  Since  1914 
writers  and  teacher-training  institutions  have 
given  much  more  attention  to  it.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  six  catalogs  of  teacher 
training  institutions,  selected  at  random,  which 
list  23  courses  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice 
of  supervision.  The  Readers'  Guide  for  the  year 
1919  alone  lists  a  dozen  articles  on  the  subject. 

However,  the  general  lack  of  agreement 
among  writers  on  the  subject  as  to  acceptable 
aims  and  underlying  principles  of  supervision, 
and  even  as  to  what  constitutes  supervision, 
forces  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  yet  a 
stable  theory  of  supervision  and  that  supervision 
as  distinct  from  administration  is  only  in 
process  of  definition  and  delimitation. 


^McMurry,  Prank  M.,  Elementary  School  Standards, 
p.  201. 
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Miss  Fannie  W.  Dunn  concluded  from  the 
ninety  to  one  hundred  replies  which  she  received 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  county  superintend- 
ents, state  supervisors,  and  county  supervisors 
that  "*  *  *  there  is  yet  no  single  univer- 
sally recognized  distinction  between  the  work 
of  the  administrator  and  that  of  the  super- 
visor."2 
An   Adequate   Working   Theory  of   Supervision 

An  adequate  working  theory  of  supervision 
must  include  (a)  clear  definition  of  the  task  of 
supervision,  as  distinguished  from  the  task  of 
administration,  (b)  clearly  defined  aims,  and 
(c)  well  formulated  underlying  principles  gov- 
erning the  supervising  procedure.  Without 
such  a  theory  supervision  must  be  haphazard 
and  impressionistic  and  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  the  native  talent  of  the  individual 
supervisor,  rather  than  the  wise  application  of 
scientific  method.  Until  educational  theory 
formulated  definite  aims  of  instruction  and  in- 
corporated the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying methods  of  learning  and  teaching,  teach- 
ing ability  was  a  matter  of  native  talent  only; 
the  only  good  teachers  were  those  "born" 
teachers.  But  a  study  of  the  definite  aims  of 
instruction  and  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying methods  of  learning  and  teaching  redeems 
teaching  from  being  a  mere  matter  of  chance 
and  puts  teaching  ability  within  the  reach  of 
all  possessing  reasonable  mental  capacity  and 
temperamental  fitness.  So  it  must  be  with 
supervision,  if  it  is  not  to  remain  the  weakest 
spot  in  our  educational  system. 

•Dunn,  Fannie  W.,  The  Distinction  between  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision.  Educational  Admin,  and 
Supervision,  Mar.  '20:169. 
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In  chapter  one  an  attempt  was  made  to  make 
a  distinction  between  administration  and  super- 
vision on  the  general  principle  that  the  more 
or  less  mechanical  and  routine  duties  of  school 
management  and  organization  having  to  do 
directly  with  the  material  means  and  conditions 
of  instruction  belong  to  administration,  while 
the  technical  duties  of  the  professional  educa- 
tor having  to  do  with  the  coordination,  stimu- 
lation, and  direction  of  instruction  belong  to 
the  supervisor. 

In  the  succeeding  columns  of  this  chapter  and 
of  chapters  three  and  four  it  is  the  writer's 
purpose  to  continue  the  development  of  a 
theory  of  supervision  by  setting  up  and  de- 
fining the  aims  of  the  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion and  by  discussing  them  in  relation  to  the 
aims  of  education  and  of  instruction. 

The  first  principle  of  supervision  is  that  the 
aims  of  supervision  should  be  formulated  in 
the  light  of  the  aims  of  education.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  supervisor  fully  appreciate  the  re- 
lation of  the  aims  of  supervision  to  the  aims 
of  education.  The  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  that  of  means  to  end.  Hence,  whatever 
aims  are  formulated  for  supervision,  and  how- 
ever much  the  attention  is  focused  on  these, 
the  aims  of  education  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  "fringe  of  consciousness."  This  becomes 
perfectly  obvious  as  we  discuss  the  aims  of 
supervision. 

The  trend  of  recent  development  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  has  been  to  focus 
attention  on  the  child  and  to  emphasize  child 
development.^     The     aims    of    education    are 

«Freeland,  George,  Modern  Elementary  School  Prac- 
tice, p.  6. 
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formulated  and  defined  in  terms  of  child  de- 
velopment Theoretically,  at  least,  each  new 
school  building  is  designed  and  built,  each  piece 
of  school  apparatus  and  equipment  is  pur- 
chased, and  each  school  employee  is  hired  with 
the  ultimate  end  in  view  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  child.  As  we  have  defined 
it,  sui)ervision  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
consistent  development  of  children. 

Continuity  in  the  Child's  Educational  Program — 
An  Aim  of  Supervision 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 
portant, aim  of  supervision  is,  therefore,  to 
secure  continuity  in  the  educational  program 
of  the  child  from  the  time  he  enters  school 
until  the  aims  of  education,  in  so  far  as  the 
school  contributes  to  these,  are  realized.  The 
continuity  aim  of  supervision  demands  that 
the  child's  progress  in  each  subject  and  from 
subject  to  subject,  from  teacher  to  teacher, 
from  school  to  school,  year  in  and  year  out  as 
long  as  he  is  in  the  school's  charge,  be  carefully 
guarded  and  consistently  furthered. 

There  are  two  characteristics  of  our  educa- 
tional system  which  tend  to  jeopardize  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  child's  educational  progress, 
namely,  the  excessive  turn-over  in  the  teaching 
force  and  the  many  innovations  in  modem  edu- 
cation— the  tendency  to  experiment 

An  American  child,  in  the  course  of  his 
school  career,  is  almost  surely  destined  to  be 
taught  by  many  teachers.  In  special  subjects 
taught  by  special  teachers  and  in  case  of  de- 
partmental instruction  he  may  even  have  sev- 
eral different  teachers  in  the  course  of  a  single 
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day.  In  all  systems  in  which  the  teacher-to-a- 
grade  system  prevails  he  is  almost  sure  to  have 
at  least  one  new  teacher  each  year,  and  prob- 
ably two,  if  semi-annual  promotion  is  prac- 
ticed. Furthermore,  at  the  present  rapid  rate 
of  turn-over  in  the  profession,  he  is  in  danger 
of  having  a  teacher  who  is  not  only  new  to  him 
but  one  who  is  new  to  the  position,  or  much 
worse,  one  who  is  even  new  to  the  profession. 

Thus,  there  is  serious  danger  of  sins  both  of 
omission  and  of  commission.  There  is  danger 
that  the  new  teacher  may  teach  what  has  al- 
ready been  taught  by  another.  There  is  also 
the  danger  that  all  of  the  child's  teachers  will 
fail  to  give  some  essential  training  on  the 
assumption  that  it  has  already  been  given  by 
another  or  that  it  will  be  given  by  another 
later.  Consequently  one  of  the  important  tasks 
of  the  supervisor  is  that  of  coordinating  the 
work  of  individual  classroom  teachers  who 
might  otherwise  be  working  at  cross-purposes 
with  one  another.*  This  has  been  said  so  often 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  hackneyed. 

The  Coordination  of  Instruction 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  just  what 
coordinating  instruction  means  and  how  it  may 
be  accomplished.  It  means  so  shaping  instruc- 
tion that  each  teacher  contributes  her  quota 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  training  of  a  child,  or 
of  a  group  of  children,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ends  of  education  without  counteracting  the 
influence  of  other  teachers  of  the  same  child, 
or  children,  to  the  same  end.  It  means  the 
highest  degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 

*Strayer,  G.  D.— Englehardt,  N.  L.,  The  Classroom 
Teacher,  pp.  42-43. 
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all  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  the 
child.  It  means,  too,  we  must  admit,  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  throughout  a  system;  for 
the  present  status  of  public  support  of  educa- 
tion makes  group  instruction  imperative,  even 
if  it  were  not  necessary  and  desirable  for  other 
reasons. 

Coordination  of  the  work  of  individual  class- 
room teachers  may  be  accomplished  along  three 
lines  of  cooperative  endeavor:  (a)  the  agree- 
ment as  to  the  kind  and  the  order  of  the  ex- 
periences which  children  are  to  acquire  in 
school,  (b)  the  constant  relating  of  the  details 
of  instruction  to  the  aims  of  education,  and  (c) 
the  control  and  direction  of  experimentation. 
Since  the  first  two  of  these  will  be  discussed 
later,  a  brief  statement  will  suffice  hera 

There  Must  Be  Agreement  as  to  the  Kind  and 
the  Order  of  Experiences  Which  Chil- 
dren Are  to  Acquire  in  School 

Supervision  is  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  the  experiences  which  most  strongly  influ- 
ence child  development  in  the  direction  of  the 
ends  of  education  and  for  organizing  them  in 
such  a  way  that  each  shall  come  at  the  optimal 
time  in  the  course  of  the  child's  development.*^ 
The  supervisor  is  concerned  with  both  teacher 
and  pupil  activity.  The  aims  of  education  de- 
termine the  types  of  experiences  which  it  is 
desirable  that  children  engage  in.  The  Pro- 
gram of  Studies  represents  a  selection  and  an 
organization  of  these  in  an  order  progressing 
in  difficulty  and  complexity  from  the  simple 
concrete    experiences    by    which    the    primary 

"Wilson,  H.  B.,  The  Minimum  Essentials  in  Elemen- 
tary School  Subjects.  14th  Yearbook  Society  for  Study 
of  Education,  p.  10. 
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child  is  able  to  profit  to  the  very  complex  and 
more  or  less  abstract  experiences  by  which  the 
adult  is  able  to  profit.  The  type  of  experiences 
determines  the  teacher's  method,  and  the  teach- 
er's method,  in  turn,  determines  pupil  activity. 
The  Program  of  Studies  and  the  Courses  of 
Study  are,  then,  important  controls  of  class- 
room activity,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  supervision  is  the  con- 
struction and  the  interpretation  of  Courses  of 
Study  which  shall  serve  to  direct  instruction 
into  channels  that  make  for  the  development  of 
children  into  the  kind  of  citizens  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  education  to  make  of  them. 

Subject  matter,  no  matter  how  it  is  selected 
and  organized,  is  capable  of  various  kinds  of 
treatment,  depending  on  the  teacher's  aims.  As 
the  broad  aims  of  education  determine  the 
Program  of  Studies,  so  the  immediate  aims  of 
instruction  determine  the  use  made  of  subject- 
matter,  the  teacher's  method,  and  the  activity 
of  the  pupils.  Continuity  of  pupil  progress 
requires  that  the  teacher's  aims  be  formulated 
in  the  light  of  the  aims  of  education  in  order 
that  the  details  of  instruction  may  ever  con- 
tribute to  the  realization  of  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion. Continuity  of  pupil  progress,  further, 
requires  not  only  that  the  individual  teacher 
keep  the  aims  of  education  in  mind  and  work 
toward  a  realization  of  these  by  the  child,  but 
it  requires  also  that  there  be  unity  of  aims  and 
of  effort  toward  the  realization  of  the  aims  on 
the  part  of  all  the  teachers  who  have  to  do 
with  the  training  of  a  given  child  or  a  given 
group  of  children. 
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The  Details  of  Instruction  Must  be  Related  to 
the  Aims  of  Education 

Too  dose  cencentration  on  the  immediate 
problems  of  instruction  and  of  classroom  man- 
agement may  cause  the  teacher  to  lose  sight 
of  the  ultimate  end.  Too  close  concentration 
on  one's  own  individual  problems  may,  too, 
cause  the  individual  classroom  teacher's  aims 
to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  aims  of  the 
school.  In  either  case,  supervision  must  insure 
the  realization  of  the  aims  of  education  by 
helping  the  teacher  to  connect  the  details  of 
instruction  with  the  aims  of  the  school  and  of 
education.®  By  means  of  passing  on  the  lesson 
plans  and  by  means  of  before-class  conferences 
the  supervisor  should  be  able  to  prevent  the 
wrong  steps  being  taken,  to  administer  the 
"ounce  of  prevention."^  If  the  supervisor  is 
conscious  of  the  continuity  aim,  he  will  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  He  will  insist  on  the  teaching  of 
the  fundamental  knowledges  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fundamental  habits,  skills,  and  at- 
titudes first.  He  will  insist  that  children  be 
not  allowed  to  form  habits  which  must  later  be 
broken  up  and  for  which  better  habits  must  be 
substituted.  He  will  insist,  for  example,  that 
in  number  work  children  be  trained  to  do  all 
"carrying"  and  'Tx)rrowing"  mentally  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  form  the  habit  of  writing  in 
the  number  to  be  "carried"  or  "borrowed." 


•McMurry,  Dr.  Prank,  Blementary  School  Standards, 

p.  179. 

'Wagner,    C.    A.,    Common    Sense    In    School    Super- 
vision, p.  23. 
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Experimentation  in   Instruction  Must  be   Con- 
trolled and  Directed 

As  to  the  control  and  direction  of  experi- 
mentation, one  needs  but  to  run  through  the 
tables  of  contents  of  a  number  of  our  profes- 
sional periodicals  or  to  visit  any  half  dozen 
schools  to  see  that  the  tendency  to  experiment 
is  epidemic.  Social  progress  has  set  new  tasks 
for  schools  and  teachers.  The  social  aim  is 
paramount.  There  remains  little  doubt  as  to 
what  the  ends  of  instruction  should  be,  as  to 
what  the  school  should  do,  but  there  is  far  less 
agreement  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Educa- 
tional theorists  have  exhibited  a  proclivity  for 
saying  what  the  schools  and  their  teachers 
should  do  and  leaving  unsaid  the  means  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  done.  In  the 
effort  to  work  out  new  curricula,  new  courses 
of  study,  and  a  new  methodology  by  which  the 
aims  of  education  may  be  realized  modern  edu- 
cation has  become  largely  experimental,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  experimentation  has  be- 
come the  prerogative  of  any  school  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  Under  the  present  laxity  of 
supervision,  one  might  almost  say  that  experi- 
mentation is  the  prerogative  of  any  teacher, 
anywhere,  and  at  any  time. 

This  situation  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
rather  sudden  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  schools 
to  respond  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  society 
for  an  education  that  shall  function  more 
effectively  in  the  lives  of  children  outside  of 
school.  Just  at  present  we  are  developing  a 
new  methodology  which  is  based  on  the  inter- 
ests and  experiences  of  children  and  which 
makes  use  of  the  problem  and  the  project. 
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Under  a  system  of  independent  experimenta- 
tion, even  if  all  teachers  were  thoroughly- 
familiar  with  the  principles  underlying  the  new 
methodology  and  were  practiced  in  the  tech- 
nique of  its  use,  there  would  be  a  serious  lack 
of  correlation  and  coordination;  for  the  project 
is  broader  than  any  one  subject  and  the  closest 
cooperation  is  necessary  to  insure  continuity  of 
progress  for  the  child  and  to  prevent  overlap- 
ping and  duplication  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers. 

Individually  we  have  done  much  to  reorgan- 
ize and  redirect  education  along  more  practical 
lines  intended  to  realize  the  social  and  indi- 
vidual aims,  although  at  what  cost  to  children 
and  taxpayers  the  improvement  has  come  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say;  but  collectively  we 
have  made  little  progress,  for  we  have  no 
effective  means  by  which  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual experimentation  may  be  made  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  profession.  "Every  good 
method  of  instruction  that  is  presented  any- 
where even  as  a  new  application  of  the  most 
recently  enunciated  principle  can,  before  the 
principle  is  phrased,  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  600,000  schoolrooms  of  the  United  States."^ 
But  the  great  majority  of  teachers  know  neither 
where  to  find  the  new  or  the  good  method  nor 
how  to  invent  ona  Teacher  training  institu- 
tions, instead  of  collecting  and  demonstrating 
so  much  of  tested  and  tried  experience  as  is 
available,  are  prone,  rather,  to  demonstrate  and 
direct    practice    in    some    special    method    or 

•Charters,  W.  W.,  The  Inadequacy  of  Teaching  Prin- 
ciples,   Educational    Administration    and    Supervision, 
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methods  which  they  are  advocating  and  leave 
the  teacher  to  acquire  the  greater  part  of  her 
technical  education  after  she  secures  her  first 
position. 

Teachers,  quite  generally,  have  become  con- 
scious of  the  social  and  other  aims  of  educat- 
tion,  but  lacking  the  other  controls  of  class- 
room activity — properly  constructed  courses  of 
study,  knowledge  of  right  methods,  and  mas- 
terly technique — do  one  of  two  things.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  teachers  who  neither  know 
how  or  what  to  teach  nor  care  sufficiently  to 
put  forth  the  effort  necessary  to  find  out. 
These  soon  become  victims  of  routine  and  un- 
consciously lapse  into  the  use  of  "trial  and 
error"  methods  of  teaching,  thereby  threaten- 
ing the  economy  of  pupil  progress.  The  more 
conscientious  and  energetic,  the  more  profes- 
sionally inclined,  teachers  resort  to  the  hasty 
adoption  of  subject-matter  and  methods  ex- 
ploited in  teachers'  magazines,  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  elsewhere  and  to  experimentation  and 
invention  on  their  own  part.  The  fact  that 
teachers  are  not  largely  trained  either  in  meth- 
ods of  scientific  experimentation  or  in  the  use 
and  application  of  scientific  methods  of  study- 
ing the  achievements  of  pupils  makes  experi- 
mentation and  invention  on  their  part  a  ques- 
tionable, if  not  actually  a  dangerous,  procedure. 

The  tendency  to  experiment  and  to  adopt 
improvements  for  one's  self  is  a  natural  one. 
A  scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
toward  the  teaching  job  is  to  be  desired.  Prac- 
tically all  progress  is  due  to  investigation  and 
experimentation.  But  the  privilege  of  experi- 
menting with  children  is  a  precious  one  and 
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one  that  should  not  belong  to  all  persons  en- 
titled to  draw  salary  as  a  teacher.  It  should 
be  a  privilege  granted  only  to  capable  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  under  conditions  of 
control  which  adequately  safeguard  the  child^s 
every  right  to  development  and  progress. 

Supervision's  task,  then,  is  not  to  prevent 
exi)erimentation,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  pre- 
vent progress,  but  to  control  and  direct  it  by 
making  it  the  prerogative  only  of  those  teach- 
ers who  have  demonstrated  their  superiority  as 
masters  of  already  well  known,  tested  and 
proved  methods  and  who  possess  the  tempera- 
mental fitness  which  makes  them  masters  of 
situations  and  insures  that  they  will  carry  an 
experiment  through  to  successful  completion. 
The  privilege  should  be  granted  only  when  in- 
vestigation proves  that  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
periment are  clearly  defined  and  worthy  in  the 
light  of  the  aims  of  education;  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  experiment  is  to  be 
conducted  are  so  selected  and  controlled  as  to 
be  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  results  de- 
sired ;  and  that  the  results  would  be,  to  an  extent 
at  least,  measurable. 

Supervision  may  properly  encourage  capable 
teachers  to  undertake  experiments  under  proper 
conditions  of  control  and  may  suggest  desirable 
experiments  to  be  conducted  from  time  to  time, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  supervisor  is  willing 
to  share  the  responsibility  with  the  teacher. 
But  continuity  and  economy  of  pupil  progress 
demands  a  cessation  of  the  present  wholesale 
practice  of  experimentation,  at  least  until 
teachers  become  familiar  with  and  more  nearly 
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masters  of  the  best  specific  methods  already 
tried  and  proved.  "Any  supervisory  officer  will 
support  the  statement  that  even  the  best  teacher 
fails  to  use  all  the  specific  methods  found  in 
the  system."^ 

In  order  to  properly  control  and  direct  ex- 
perimentation and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
the  right  of  the  teacher  to  exercise  her  own 
initiative  in  matters  of  detail,  the  supervisor 
must  be  familiar  with  the  educational  practices 
of  his  own  system  and  of  other  systems  and  be 
able  to  evaluate  a  teaching  situation  accurately 
and  quickly.  He  must  be  quick  to  recognize 
teaching  ability  and  ready  to  grant  the  priv- 
ilege of  exercising  initiative  when  ability  is 
shown.  Neither  should  he  hesitate  to  discour- 
age the  exercise  of  initiative  or  the  use  of  a 
wrong  method  when  occasion  demands.  He 
should  be  well  enough  experienced  in  teaching 
practice,  confident  enough  in  his  own  judgment, 
and  have  tact  enough  in  dealing  with  teachers 
to  be  able  to  say  when  occasion  demands,  "That 
practice  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,"  or 
"Conditions  are  not  favorable  to  the  use  of  that 
method.     You  had  better  try  this  one." 

Supervision  must  take  the  whole  view,  the 
broad  view,  and  the  long  view  of  the  child,  his 
many  teachers,  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
school  and  see  them  in  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  education.  Supervision  must 
coordinate  and  correlate  all  the  school  influ- 
ences to  the  end  that  the  child's  school  career 
shall  be  an  uninterrupted  process  of  develop- 
ment from,  as  some  one  has  put  it,  "the  what 
he  is  to  the  what  he  ought  to  be." 

»0p.  cit.  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The  Economy  Aim  of  Supervision 

Economy   in  the  Educational  Program  an  Im- 
portant Consideration 

Although  we  may  be  a  "nation  of  sixth 
graders,"  educational  standards  are  steadily 
rising  and  the  tendency  is  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  to  eight  years. 
If  high  school  enrollment  may  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  public  opinion  is  gradually  coming  to 
the  point  of  favoring  even  a  longer  period  of 
training.  Certainly  it  is  the  ambition  of  more 
parents  than  ever  before  to  give  their  children 
twelve,  sixteen,  and  even  twenty  years  of  school 
training. 

Economy  in  the  educational  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  society.  As  the  standards  of 
education  rise  the  problem  of  economy  in  edu- 
cation becomes  proportionately  more  serious, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  society  and  of  the 
individual.  From  the  standpoint  of  society,  the 
tax  burden  becomes  a  serious  one,  and  a  longer 
period  than  is  necessary  may  discourage  public 
support  of  education.  As  the  school  period  is 
lengthened  the  number  of  non-producers  in 
society  is  proportionately  increased,  for  as  our 
schools  are  now  organized  pupils  are  almost 
entirely  non-producers  and  probably  always 
must  be  largely  so.  An  argument  less  fre- 
quently advanced,  but  one  that  is  probably  of 
primary  importance  to  society,  is  the  eugenic 
argument.    Eugenists  assert  that  there  is  prob- 
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ably  no  factor  that  has  more  influence  in  limit- 
ing the  birth  rate  among  the  superior  classes 
than  the  lengthened  period  of  school  training.^ 

Economy  in  the  educational  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual.  Economy  in  the 
educational  program  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  individual  pupil.  The  fact  that  Ameri- 
can youth  graduate  from  college,  on  the  av- 
erage, at  least  a  year  later  than  do  European 
youth  means  that  the  former  begin  the  pur- 
suit of  their  life's  work  under  a  handicap  as 
compared  with  the  latter.  A  prolonged  period 
of  school  training  means  a  correspondingly 
later  entrance  into  the  occupations  and  matri- 
mony, making  the  adjustment  to  both  indus- 
trial and  domestic  life  more  difficult.  As  im- 
portant as  these  considerations  are,  however, 
perhaps  the  most  damaging  effect  of  a  lack  of 
economy  in  our  educational  procedure  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  kind  of  habits  formed  by  pupils  of 
superior  ability  as  a  result  of  listless,  half- 
hearted prosecution  of  their  work  due  to  our 
permitting  the  mediocre  pupils  to  set  the  pace 
in  school  work. 

The  schools  are  charged  with  wastefulness. 
In  the  face  of  the  many  charges  that  are 
brought  against  the  schools  by  newspapers, 
business  men,  patrons,  and  the  public  at  large 
to  the  effect  that  the  schools  are  failing,  that 
there  is  appalling  waste  of  time,  money,  effort, 
motion,  and  energy,  the  problem  of  increasing 
efficiency  and  of  eliminating  waste  looms  large. 
Investigation  from  within  has  rather  given 
strength  to  the  charges  than  weakened  them. 


^Popenhoe,  Paul — Johnson,  R.  H.,  Applied  EueenicB 
p.  275. 
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Starch  concluded  that  one-third  of  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  waste  time  as  a  result  of 
being  in  classes  in  which  they  are  able  to  grasp 
little  of  the  subject-matter  and  are  able  to  do 
but  poorly,  if  at  all,  the  tasks  expected  of  them.* 
Terman  says,  "More  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
$400,000,000  annually  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  school  instruction  is  devoted  to  re- 
teaching  children  what  they  have  already  been 
taught  but  failed  to  learn."*  It  is  estimated 
by  experts  that  most  of  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try are  less  than  50  per  cent  efficient,  whereas 
the  three  best  city  systems  examined  are  80  per 
cent  efficient.*  There  is  waste  when  we  teach 
subject-matter  that  has  no  particular  value; 
when  we  teach  without  clearly  defined  aims  and 
plans;  when  we  teach  without  systematic  check 
on  deficiencies  and  attainments;  when  we  con- 
tinue to  teach  a  pupil  what  he  already  ade- 
quately knows;  and,  when  we  permit  pupils  to 
form  bad  habits  of  study  and  work.^  Certainly 
the  problem  of  economy  in  education  is  a  press- 
ing one,  demanding  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration and  the  most  vigorous  attack  of  admin- 
istrators, supervisors  and  teachers. 

The  relation  of  supervision  to  economy  of 
pupil  progress.  Securing  the  largest  returns 
for  the  expenditure  involved  is  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  good  school  management.    In  so  far  as 


'Starch,  D.  D.,  Standardized  Testa  as  Aids  In  the 
Clasalfication  and  Promotion  of  Pupils.  15th  Yearbook 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  p.  143. 

*Terman,  L.  M.,  The  Measurement  of  InteUigence, 
p.  3. 

♦Shearer,  Wm.,  Elimination  of  Waste  In  Education, 
Proc.  N.  B.  A.,  1920,  pp.  313-315. 

•Beonett,  H.  E.,  School  Efficiency,  Chapter  XX. 
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it  is  to  be  secured  through  a  reorganization  of 
the  school  to  provide  for  a  regrouping  of  the 
school  years,  a  longer  school  day,  evening 
classes,  summer  schools,  and  the  like,  it  is  an 
administrative  problem,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
to  be  secured  through  a  better  classification  of 
pupils  and  a  better  adjustment  of  subject-mat- 
ter and  methods  to  the  capacities,  abilities,  and 
interests  of  the  learners,  it  is  a  supervisory 
problem. 

Economy  in  the  child's  educational  progress 
— an  aim  of  supervision.  The  supervisor  is,  in 
a  sense,  the  efficiency  expert  of  the  school,  for 
he  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
to  it  that  the  child  learns  the  right  things  at 
the  right  time  as  well  as  possible,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  as  easily  and  pleasantly  as  pos- 
sible. The  responsibility  for  securing  all  the 
conditions  that  tend  to  economize  the  time  and 
effort  of  the  learner  so  that  both  the  teacher's 
efforts  and  the  pupiFs  efforts  shall  be  most  pro- 
ductive and  their  time  most  profitably  spent  is 
his.^  We  may,  therefore,  state  as  the  second 
aim  of  supervision  the  purpose  to  secure  econ- 
omy in  the  child's  educational  progress. 

Economy  Results  from  the  Application  of  Scien- 
tific Methods 

Economy  in  any  procedure  comes  only  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  materials  and 
means.  If  pupils  are  to  learn  economically, 
education  must  be  put  on  a  scientific  basis  and 
teaching  must  be  raised  to  a  level  as  nearly 

"Wagner,  C.  A.,  Common  Sense  in  School  Super- 
vUion,  p.  23. 
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scientific  as  possible.  Educational  supervision 
has  depended  too  long  on  tradition,  opinion, 
snap- judgment,  and  rule-of- thumb  for  its 
guidance.  Scientifically  derived  facts  are  the 
keys  to  all  school  adjustments.  Fortunately,  we 
have  the  means,  namely,  mental  and  educational 
tests,  for  deriving  the  data  needed  in  making 
some  of  the  most  important  adjustments.  Good 
supervision  will  make  use  of  these,  for  effective 
supervision  will  determine  nothing  subjectively 
that  can  be  determined  objectively. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  learning  is  that 
the  task  must  he  adjusted  to  the  ahility  of  the 
learner.  That  the  teacher  should  "begin  with 
the  child"  and  that  in  learning  we  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  have  become  axioms 
of  teaching.  But  how  can  the  teacher  begin 
with  the  child  without  first  knowing  where  he 
is  in  his  development  ?  And  how  can  the  teacher 
proceed  from  what  the  child  knows  to  what  he 
is  to  know  without  first  determining  what  he 
knows?  Evidently  the  first  essential  to  good 
teaching  is  accurate  information  concerning  the 
learner.  If  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  equip 
the  child  with  the  controls  of  conduct,  the 
teacher  must  know  the  status  of  the  child  with 
respect  to  these  controls  in  order  to  be  able  to 
teach  him  those  things  which  he  needs  to  know 
and  give  him  practice  in  those  activities  through 
which  he  is  to  acquire  the  skills,  habits,  atti- 
tudes, and  appreciations  which  he  should 
acquire  at  that  particular  stage  in  his  develop- 
ment. If  the  child  is  to  learn  economically, 
supervision  must  see  to  it  that  instruction  is 
adjusted  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  in- 
dividual child. 
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Mental  measurements  should  be  made  at  the 
time  the  child  enters  school  to  determine  his 
mental  capacity,  natural  abilities  and  aptitudes, 
and  frequent  samplings  should  be  made  as  he 
advances  through  school  to  determine  the  extent 
of  acquired  abilities  and  the  effectiveness  of 
instruction.  Whatever  adjustments  the  super- 
visor recommends  to  the  teacher  should  be  based 
on  a  cumulative  record  of  the  most  accurate 
and  reliable  data  obtainable  and  should  include 
physical  reports,  the  results  of  mental,  educa- 
tional, and  vocational  analysis  tests,  teachers' 
estimates,  and  school  records.  Only  on  the  basis 
of  incontestable  and  well-organized  data  may 
teachers  and  supervisors  reach  agreement  as  to 
valid  conclusions  with  respect  to  adjustments 
that  should  be  made. 

Economy  through  scientific  cldssification  of 
children.  Under  ordinary  school  conditions 
children  are  not  dealt  with  individually;  so 
economy  of  pupil  progress  is  a  matter  of  classi- 
fying and  grouping  children  as  well  as  a  matter 
of  pupil  diagnosis.  The  only  purpose  of  grade 
groups  is  that  the  teacher  may  have  grouped 
together  for  instruction  those  children  who  can 
profit  most  from  the  activities  and  experiences 
which  that  teacher  is  to  lead  them  through.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  each  group  should 
contain  only  those  children  who  by  reason  of 
their  abilities  and  stage  of  development  are 
able  to  profit  more  from  participation  in  the 
activities  in  which  that  group  engages  than 
from  participation  in  the  activities  of  any  other 
group.  The  fact  that  children  of  the  same 
chronological  age  differ  widely  in  mental  age 
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makes  the  classification  of  pupils  on  the  basis 
of  chronological  age  alone  an  impossibility 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  In  Terman's 
study  of  one  thousand  school  children  he  found, 
in  general,  a  fair  degree  of  correlation  between 
intelligence  and  grade  progress,  but  he  found 
also  some  striking  exceptions.  "Nine  year  in- 
telligence was  found  all  the  way  from  grade  one 
to  grade  seven,  inclusive;  10  year  intelligence 
all  the  way  from  grade  two  to  grade  seven ;  and 
12  year  intelligence  all  the  way  from  grade 
three  to  grade  eight.  Plainly  the  school's  efforts 
at  grading  fail  to  give  homogeneous  groups  of 
children  as  regards  mental  ability."^  Starch, 
after  considerable  research  with  educational 
tests,  concluded  that  one-third  of  our  public 
school  pupils  are  promoted  too  slowly  and  an- 
other third  are  promoted  too  rapidly.  In  the 
various  school  subjects  he  found  an  overlapping 
of  the  ability  of  any  grade  into  that  of  the  next 
grade  below  of  from  23  to  32  per  cent  and  into 
the  next  grade  above  by  the  same  amount.  That 
is,  with  respect  to  ability  in  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  subjects  probably  only  one-third  of 
the  pupils  of  a  grade  belong  in  that  grade.  Any 
supervisor  can  verify  these  statements  by  giving 
a  series  of  standardized  tests  covering  three 
or  more  grades,  provided  his  pupils  are  not 
classified  according  to  ability.  Why  should  the 
supervisor  spend  time  rating  teachers,  exam- 
ining lesson  plans,  sending  out  typewritten  and 
mimeographed  reports  and  criticisms,  and  hold- 
ing teachers'  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving instruction  while  the  first  principle  of 

TTermaji,  L.  M.,  The  Measurement  of  InteUigence,  pp. 
73,-74. 
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successful  group  instruction,  namely,  that  the 
group  must  be  homogeneous,  is  violated,  as  it 
apparently  is  violated  in  practically  every 
schoolroom  ? 

Usually  the  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  mid- 
dle, or  the  mediocre,  group,  and  the  brightest 
pupils  of  the  class  mark  time  while  the  dullest 
are  left  to  repeat  the  grade.  The  result  is  not 
only  a  tremendous  waste  of  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  of  both 
types,  but  the  brightest  pupils  are  mentally  be- 
numbed and  form  bad  habits  of  work  while 
the  dullest  are  continually  prodded,  nagged, 
"failed,"  and  inevitably  disheartened  and  dis- 
couraged to  the  extent  that  they  come  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  incompetents  and  failures. 
This  is  one  kind  of  attitude  that  supervisors 
are  allowing  teachers  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils!  "Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess," and  there  is  no  finer  attitude  which  the 
schools  can  help  to  establish  in  the  minds  of 
youth  than  that  which  comes  as  the  result  of 
having  done  well  the  tasks  set,  provided  they 
are  difficult  enough  to  require  honest  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  doer. 

The  main  ohjective  of  the  economy  aim  of 
supervision.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
only  kind  of  school  activity  which  has  real  edu- 
cative value  to  the  pupil  is  pupil  activity.* 
Furthermore,  the  best  progress  can  be  made 
when  the  pupil  is  engaged  in  activities  suited 
to  his  mental  capacities  and  possible  level  of 
accomplishment.  The  economy  aim  of  super- 
vision should  have  for  one  of  its  main  objectives 

^Bennett,  H.  E.,  School  Efficiency,  p.  225. 
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the  promotion  of  the  maximum  opportunity  of 
each  learner  and  the  equalization  of  opportuni- 
ties for  all  the  learners  of  a  group  according  to 
their  respective  abilities.  Group  instruction 
may  be  said  to  be  economical,  and  opportunity 
may  be  said  to  be  maximum  and  equal  for  all 
learners  only  when  the  pupils  of  the  group  ap- 
proximate the  same  level  of  intelligence  and 
accomplishment  in  the  various  subjects  which 
they  are  studying  together. 

Criteria  to  he  used  as  a  basis  for  classifica- 
tion. The  first  step  in  the  classification  of 
school  children  should  be  to  segregate  the  fee- 
ble-minded and  those  border-line  cases  of  such 
emotional,  moral,  or  physical  qualities  as  to 
make  them  undesirable  members  of  a  school 
group.®  These  are  clearly  cases  for  special  in- 
stitutions, or  at  least  for  special  classes,  and  no 
teacher  should  be  worried  by  the  presence  of 
such  pupils  in  her  classes  nor  should  any  group 
of  normal  minded  pupils  be  subjected  to  the 
damaging  influence  of  such  cases  in  school. 
Having  eliminated  all  those  who  clearly  have 
no  place  in  a  public  schoolroom,  the  next  step 
is  to  classify  those  remaining  into  three  or  more 
groups  according  to  their  abilities  as  determined 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence  rating,  the  results 
of  educational  tests,  teachers'  estimates,  and 
school  records,  including  the  results  of  physical 
tests  or  the  health  record  and  perhaps  vocational 
analysis.  The  number  of  groups  will  depend  on 
local  conditions,  the  size  of  the  school,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  available,  and  the  number  and 
kinds  of  curricula  that  can  be  offered. 


•Terman,  L.  M.,  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  pp. 

8T  "oo. 
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Organize  such  groups  as  suitable  activities 
can  he  provided  for.  Unless  the  teachers  and 
the  community  have  been  very  well  prepared 
for  the  change  it  may  not  be  wise  to  reorganize 
the  whole  school,  or  even  a  whole  grade,  on  this 
basis  at  first.  Only  such  groups  should  be  or- 
ganized as  suitable  activities  can  be  provided 
for.  Since  the  superior  group  includes  those 
who  are  probably  most  wronged  by  the  tradi- 
tional classification  and  also  those  of  whom 
society  may  expect  most  and  for  whom  the 
school  should  be  able  to  do  most,  a  good  be- 
ginning may  be  made  by  organizing  a  "rapidly 
moving  group"  in  each  grade  to  which  are  ad- 
mitted all  pupils  who  according  to  the  various 
criteria  show  exceptional  ability.  Later  other 
groups  may  be  organized  as  conditions  permit. 

A  marhing  system  should  he  agreed  upon. 
It  was  suggested  that  teachers'  marks  be  used 
as  one  of  the  criteria  for  the  classification  of 
pupils.  Teachers'  marks  are  notoriously  un- 
reliable, but  not  necessarily  so.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  supervisors  to  do  a  real  service, 
both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils.  Teachers' 
marks  are  unreliable  largely  because  they  have 
no  settled,  definite,  and  uniform  standards  by 
which  to  judge  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  work  done  by  pupils.  It  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  supervisor  to  bring  about  agreement  as 
to  desirable  standards  by  which  to  judge  school 
work  and  to  refine  teachers'  judgments.  A 
marking  system  should  be  agreed  upon  and  the 
essentials  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
for  which  each  mark  is  to  be  assigned  should 
be  very   definitely   defined.      These   should   be 
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printed  on  the  report  cards  or  otherwise  made 
known  to  pupils  and  their  parents.  This  in 
itself  acts  as  a  check  on  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment. As  a  further  check  on  the  distribution 
of  marks,  the  writer  has  found  it  profitable  to 
devote  a  teachers'  meeting  occasionally  to  a 
comparison  of  teachers'  distribution  of  marks 
with  the  "normal  probability  curve"  of  distri- 
bution. It  will  be  found  that  unless  teachers 
have  had  previous  training  along  this  line  they 
will,  either  through  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
often  have  little  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  a 
normal  probability  distribution.  Free  and  open 
discussion  supplemented  by  some  trite  compari- 
sons usually  suffices  to  win  some  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  "normal  probability  curve" 
to  the  individual  teacher  and  result  in  as  keen 
interest  in  comparing  the  distribution  of  school 
marks  with  the  curve  as  a  child  takes  in  com- 
paring his  score  in  arithmetic  with  the  standard 
score  for  his  grade. 

Supervision  must  safeguard  the  progress  of 
all  comers  alike.  The  criteria  suggested  for 
classifying  pupils  are  not  infallible,  for  it  will 
occasionally  be  found  that  a  child  will  not  do 
well  in  the  group  in  which  he  apparently  be- 
longs. This  is  especially  likely  to  occur  with 
"border-line"  cases  about  which  there  can  be 
no  certainty  as  to  which  group  they  belong 
until  a  fair  trial  has  been  given.  It  may  occur, 
too,  when  certain  pupils  have  been  arbitrarily 
put  ahead  a  grade  on  the  basis  of  the  combined 
criteria.  A  pupil  may  be  chronologically, 
physically,  and  mentally  ready  for  a  certain 
grade  but  lack  the  pedagogical  foundation  nec- 
essary for  making  progress  in  that  grada    The 
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supervisor  should  arrange  for  a  period  of  coach- 
ing for  such  pupils.  A  pupil  may  be  well  placed 
according  to  the  combined  criteria  and  yet  do 
poor  work  because  of  lack  of  ability  to  con- 
centrate or  because  of  poor  study  habits,  in 
which  case  the  supervisor  should  plan  for  super- 
vised study.  If  all  such  efforts  fail,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  changing  the  pupil  to  an- 
other group.  In  any  event,  however,  the  classi- 
fication and  promotion  of  pupils  should  be  the 
result  of  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  who  know 
the  child  best,  including  the  parents  and  even 
the  child  himself.  The  responsibility  rests  with 
the  supervisor  for  seeing  to  it  that  both  the 
child  and  his  parents  realize  the  situation  and 
the  supervisor  must  see  to  it  that  efforts  are 
directed  toward  securing  their  cooperation  in 
making  satisfactory  adjustments. 

Another  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  the 
entrance  from  time  to  time  of  new  pupils  who 
must  be  classified.  If  these  come  from  schools 
in  which  pupils  are  well  classified  and  bring 
with  them  proper  records,  the  difficulty  will  be 
slight.  The  traditional  way  of  classifying  new 
pupils  is  for  the  supervisor,  principal,  or  super- 
intendent to  call  the  new  pupil  into  the  office 
and,  having  determined  from  his  record,  if  he 
has  one,  what  grade  he  has  been  in,  to  proceed 
to  "quiz"  him  in  the  various  subjects,  perhaps 
giving  him  some  written  work  to  do.  When  he 
has  satisfied  himself,  his  conscience  or  his 
curiosity,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  sends  him  to 
a  teacher  with  instructions  to  "try  him  out." 
A  much  more  expeditious  and  more  just,  and 
may  it  be  suggested  more  humane,  procedure 
would  be  to  administer  an  intelligence  test  and 
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a  few  educational  tests  for  which  standards  are 
available.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  discover 
more  as  to  a  child^s  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  an  hour  and  a  half  than  can  be  dis- 
covered about  them  in  weeks  by  the  "quiz"  and 
"try  him  out"  methods. 

When  pupils  are  transferred  from  school  to 
school  or  from  system  to  system  the  cumulative 
record,  containing  all  the  data  necessary  for 
making  proper  placement,  should  accompany 
them.  Often  one  of  the  most  damaging  things 
that  can  happen  to  a  child's  educational  career 
is  a  transfer  from  one  school  to  another.  For 
some  reason,  teachers  seem  to  take  particular 
pride  and  pleasure  in  comparing  the  new  pupil 
with  their  older  ones  to  the  former's  disadvan- 
tage. They  boast  that  pupils  coming  from 
another  school  are  inferior  in  accomplishment 
and  training  and  unable  to  do  the  work  as  well 
as  pupils  who  have  been  with  them  longer. 
They  sometimes  insist  on  transferring  new  pu- 
pils to  a  lower  grade  before  they  have  had  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of  things 
or  to  demonstrate  their  ability.  On  the  average, 
perhaps,  late  comers  are  inferior  pupils,  since 
many  of  them  represent  the  transient  class  of 
people,  but  great  injustice  may  be  done  them 
by  too  hasty  placement.  The  supervisor  is  un- 
der obligation  to  guard  the  progress  of  all 
comers  alike,  and  he  should  see  to  it  that  the 
new  comer  is  properly  classified  and  that  no 
hasty  readjustments  are  mada 

Economy   Secured  through   Adjustment  of  the 
Task 

A  second  type  of  supervisory  activity  in  con- 
nection with  the  realization  of  the  economy  aim 
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is  that  of  seeing  that  the  task  is  properly  ad- 
justed to  the  needs,  abilities,  interests,  and 
accompUshments  of  the  pupils.  This  is  partly 
accomplished  by  proper  classification  of  pupils 
and  provision  for  their  advancement  according 
to  ability  and  accomplishment.  But  there  is 
tremendous  waste  due  to  the  fact  that  custom 
and  tradition,  rather  than  scientific  analysis 
of  social  and  personal  needs,  determine  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  subject-matter  that  are 
taught  in  our  schools. 

Sociological  studies  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  requirements  of  social  and  industrial 
life  outside  of  school.  A  broad,  inclusive  aim 
of  education  is  social  efficiency.  In  the  light 
of  this  aim  supervision,  cooperating  with  teach- 
ers and  research  experts,  must  determine  what 
types  of  activities  possess  values  and  to  what 
extent  for  various  groups  of  children.  Socio- 
logical studies  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
types,  amounts,  and  standards  of  attainment  of 
activities  as  judged  by  the  requirements  of 
social  and  industrial  life  outside  of  school.^** 

There  should  follow  the  elimination  of  all 
subject-matter  that  has  no  vital  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  intended 
and  the  consequent  selection  of  pertinent  sub- 
ject-matter and  its  organization  according  to 
their  probable  growth  in  capacity  and  experi- 
ence. ^^  Each  subject  in  the  program  of  studies 
and  each  part  of  each  course  of  study  should  be 
challenged  as  to  its  place  and  emphasis  in  the 

"Snedden,  David,  Sociological  Determination  of  the 
Objectives  of  Education,  pp.  218,  227,  140-266. 

^^Wilson,  H.  B.,  Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary 
School  Subjects.  14th  Yearbook  Nat.  Soc.  for  Study  of 
Ed.,  pp.  9-20. 
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curriculum  on  the  basis  of  its  relative  value  to 
the  children  for  whom  it  is  intended."  The 
subject-matter  must  then  be  organized  vdth 
respect  to  the  constants,  the  "minimum  essen- 
tials,"^* which  shall  be  required  of  all  pupils 
of  given  groups,  and  the  variables  which  may 
be  suggested  to  teachers  and  pupils  as  means 
to  additional  attractive  and  desirable  achieve- 
ments over  and  above  those  required  of  the 
whole  group. 

In  connection  with  the  sociological  studies 
there  should  be  made  careful  studies  of  the 
elimination  of  pupils  from  school  with  special 
attention  to  the  age  of  leaving,  the  grade  of 
leaving,  reasons  for  leaving,  and  the  vocational 
interests  of  children  leaving  or  about  to  leave. 
It  has  been  found  that  many  children  plan  very 
definitely  to  leave  school  when  they  have 
finished  a  certain  grade.  "The  choice  (of  time 
of  leaving)  is  controlled  largely  by  the  leaving 
age,  15  years  for  boys  and  16  for  girls  (in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio).  We  have  believed  that  chil- 
dren left  school  in  large  numbers  because  they 
were  failing  in  their  school  work  or  because 
they  did  not  find  the  kind  of  work  they  liked. 
These  reasons  are  both  real  reasons  but  prob- 
ably no  more  important  than  the  fact  that  the 
child  makes  up  his  mind  rather  early  to  leave 
school  at  a  certain  time.  Knowing  this  so  long 
in  advance  ought  to  enable  us  to  do  one  of  two 
things — encourage  him  to  stay  in  school  if  he 
is  a  superior  child,  or  see  that  he  gets  training 


"Bonser,  P.  Q.,  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 
pp.  20-21. 

"Thompson,  F.  E.,  Typical  Experiment*  for  Economy 
of  Time.  14th  Yearbook,  Nat.  Soc.  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  pp.  28-38. 
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at  once  that  will  enable  him  to  enter  some  occu- 
pation under  favorable  circumstances.^*  Just 
what  should  be  done  is  a  matter  for  super- 
vision to  decide  on  the  basis  of  sociological  and 
psychological  data.  Probably  one  of  the  first 
moves  should  be  in  the  direction  of  providing 
some  plan  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance.  The  advisability  of  organizing  short 
intensive  courses  in  industrial  arts,  household 
arts,  manual  arts,  commercial  subjects,  or  in 
some  special  phase  or  phases  of  these  or  other 
courses,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  special  groups  of  children  who  may  be  plan- 
ning to  leave  school  before  the  completion  of 
regular  courses  should  be  taken  under  consid- 
eration. 

Psychological  studies  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine reasonable  amounts  of  learning  that  may 
he  accomplished  hy  children.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  subject-matter  of  all  courses  should  be 
organized  according  to  the  growth  in  capacity 
and  experience  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  To  this  end  careful  psychological 
studies  of  the  abilities  and  achievements  of 
children  should  be  made  to  determine  what  are 
reasonable  amounts  of  learning  of  specified 
kinds  that  can  be  accomplished  by  children 
working  under  favorable  conditions.  When  such 
information  is  at  hand  definite  achievement 
goals  may  bet  set  up  for  pupils  of  each  group 
in  each  of  the  various  subjects  and  advancement 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  achievement  units 
as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  time  units.  In  some 
activities,  at  least,  achievement  units  may  take 

"McCracken,  T.  C,  A  Study  of  the  Vocational  In- 
terests of  Children,  p.  13. 
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the  place  of  time  units  as  bases  for  advance- 
ment^ 

Changes  should  follow  a  definite,  carefully 
thought-out  plan.  How  is  supervision  to  ac- 
complish such  improvement  ?  It  is  neither  safe 
nor  wise  to  make  changes  arbitrarily  even 
though  one  has  all  the  evidence  necessary  in  his 
favor.  Although  the  whole  system  and  every 
practice  found  in  it  may  be  wrong,  there  will 
always  be  found  some  problem,  some  need  for 
adjustment,  more  pressing  than  others.  This 
should  furnish  the  point  of  attack.  For  the 
sake  of  assuring  safe  and  careful  procedure  it 
is  suggested  that  the  whole  procedure  be  thought 
out  definitely  from  beginning  to  end.  The  fol- 
lowing steps  furnish,  at  least,  a  basis  for  think- 
ing and  planning. 

First — Define  the  problem.  A  careful  pre- 
liminary study  of  conditions  as  they  exist 
should  be  made,  for  one  who  is  to  change  the 
existing  order  must  be  armed  with  facts.  He 
needs  a  sure  basis  from  which  to  work  forward. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  a  problem  of  classi- 
fying pupils  more  scientifically.  How  are  they 
now  classified?  What  proportion  is  poorly 
classified  at  present?  To  what  extent?  How 
many  pupils  are  affected  ?  How  does  their  clsissi- 
fication  affect  achievement  and  progress  ?  What 
has  the  present  situation  cost  the  district? 
What  definite  data  are  needed  to  win  the  co- 
operation of  the  teaching  force;  the  adminis- 
trators; the  parents  and  taxpayers?  Do  means 
exist  for  collecting  and  handling  these  data? 
If  not,  how  can  they  be  provided?    Finally,  is 

^'Washburn,  C.  W.,  Educational  Measurementi  as  a 
Key  to  Individual  Instruction  and  Promotion.  Ed. 
Res.  Mar.  '20^95. 
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this  an  ultimate  problem,  or  is  it  merely  a  sub- 
sidiary problem  the  solution  of  which  is  nec- 
essary for  making  still  greater  improvements? 

Second — Know  what  has  been  done  along  this 
line  elsewhere,  and  what  the  results  have  been. 
The  supervisor  should  be  a  close  student  of 
educational  progress  as  reported  in  educational 
magazines,  in  educational  association  meetings, 
and  elsewhere.  If  his  problem  is  really  a  vital 
and  important  one,  he  will  find  that  other  peo- 
ple are  working,  or  getting  ready  to  work,  along 
the  same  line.  It  might  be  profitable  to  visit 
other  systems  where  attempted  solutions  are  in 
progress.  Numerous  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical studies  have  been  made  recently  and  are 
in  progress.  As  far  as  possible  he  should  be 
familiar  with  these.  Particularly  should  he  be 
familiar  with  investigations  and  experiments  in 
progress  in  his  own  part  of  the  country.  The 
greater  his  knowledge  of  educational  progress 
made  elsewhere  the  less  will  be  his  need  to  re- 
sort to  investigation  and  experimentation  in  his 
own  system. 

Third — Formulate  definite  hypotheses  as  to 
how  the  solution  will  work  out.  Will  it  require 
complete  revision  of  present  practices?  "Will  it 
require  additional  immediate  outlay  of  money? 
Will  it  result  in  ultimate  economy,  and  to  what 
extent?  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  teachers 
toward  the  change?  Are  their  theory  and  prac- 
tices equal  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  ?  What 
will  be  the  attitude  of  administrators  and 
patrons  ? 

Fourth — Educate  the  teaching  force,  admin- 
istrators, and  the  community  to  the  point  of 
desiring  the  change.     It  may  be  best  to  begin 
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quietly  by  showing  up  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  present  situation  without  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  purpose.  The  administration  of  an 
intelligence  test,  or  of  a  few  standardized  edu- 
cational tests,  may  suggest  to  the  teachers  that 
something  needs  to  be  done.  Showing  the  re- 
sults of  one  of  these  tests  to  the  administrator 
or  administrators,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
bring  from  them  the  request  for  more  informa- 
tion. The  writer  has  known  this  to  happen. 
That  is  real  tact.  Auxiliary  educational 
agencies,  such  as  newspapers,  social  and  com- 
mercial clubs,  should  be  used  as  means  of  win- 
ning the  support  of  the  community. 

Fifth — Put  the  new  plan  into  operation.  All 
the  above  steps  are  merely  preliminary,  but  if 
they  have  been  carefully  planned  and  carried 
out,  the  problem  is  half  solved.  There  remains 
the  work  of  putting  the  new  plan  into  operation 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions  so  that 
results  anticipated  may  be  secured  as  nearly  as 
possible.  If  there  remains  doubt  as  to  how 
well  the  plan  will  work  out,  it  will  be  best  to 
introduce  the  change  gradually.  If  results  are 
satisfactory,  it  may  then  be  extended  to  include 
larger  units  or  more  units,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  teachers,  administrators,  and  patrons  become 
convinced  that  the  change  is  good  and  as  ad- 
ministrative convenience  can  be  persuaded  to 
yield  to  its  needs. 

Economy    Secured   Through    a    More    Vigorous 
and  Purposeful  Prosecution  of  School  Work 

A  third  type  of  activity  in  the  realization  of 
the  economy  aim  of  supervision  is  suggested  by 
the  iwssibility  of  securing  a  more  vigorous  and 
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purposeful  prosecution  of  their  work  on  the 
part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  To  this  end 
there  must  be  more  ready  recognition  of  merit, 
goals  must  be  brought  closer,  and  more  frequent 
and  more  accurate  appraisal  of  results  must  be 
made  by  checking  up  on  attainments  and  de- 
ficiencies. 

The  most  promising  idea  of  modern  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  is  motivation  of 
effort.  Investigation  has  proved  that  there  is 
little  educative  value  in  forced  activity.^® 
Teachers  and  supervisors  should  take  more  ac- 
count of  this  fact.  The  discovery  and  proper 
use  of  powerful  incentives  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem of  both  teachers  and  supervisors.  Teachers 
must  know  child  nature  better  and  supervisors 
must  know  both  child  and  teacher  nature  bet- 
ter to  the  end  that  motivation  may  be  more  in- 
telligently and  more  effectively  directed.  To 
secure  better  motivation  of  pupils'  efforts  we 
must  have  better  motivation  of  teachers'  efforts. 
Teachers  must  be  made  conscious  of  school  aims 
and  the  aims  of  education  as  well  as  of  class 
or  instruction  aims.  Supervision  is  responsible 
not  only  for  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the 
teaching  force  of  these  but  also  for  the  dynamic 
quality  which  insures  their  functioning  in 
practice. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  stimu- 
lated by  competition  with  their  own  past  rec- 
ords. Both  should  have  the  advantage  that 
comes  from  cooperative  effort.  To  this  end 
teachers  should  have  a  larger  part  in  formu- 
lating the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school  and 

"Rich,  F.  M.,  Better  Supervision,  School  Board  Jour- 
nal, March,  1922,  pp.  35-38. 
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in  selecting  and  organizing  the  materials  of 
instruction.  There  should  be  a  modification  of 
the  recitation,  assignment,  and  study  schemes 
in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  that  come 
from  cooperative  planning  and  execution. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Supervisor 

The  knowledge  of  inefficiency  or  of  waste  of 
any  kind  and  in  whatever  degree  should  act 
as  a  challenge  to  the  supervisor  who  is  con- 
scious of  the  economy  aim  of  supervision.  The 
critics  of  the  public  schools  have  painted  a  dis- 
mal picture  of  their  failure.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  their  criticism  is,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  just.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  acting  as  a  deterrent  should 
stimulate  the  supervisor  to  take  an  attitude 
somewhat  like  the  football  player  who  says,  "The 
bigger  they  are,  the  harder  they  fall." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Development  of  Teaching 
Ability  Aim  of  Supervision 

Supervision's  Ohligations  to  the  Community. 
Supervision's  first  obligation  to  the  community 
is  to  its  children,  to  guarantee  their  continuous 
development  and  economical  progress  while  in 
the  schooFs  charge.  To  discharge  this  obliga- 
tion the  supervisor  cooperates  with  teachers  and 
other  school  officials  to  secure  continuity  and 
economy  in  the  child's  educational  program. 
Supervision's  second  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity is  to  its  teachers,  to  secure  permanent 
gains  to  the  community's  schools  by  elevating 
the  teaching  practice  to  a  more  scientific  level. 
To  this  end  the  supervisor  cooperates  with 
teachers  and  other  school  officials  to  secure  the 
maximum  development  of  teaching  efficiency  by 
exerting  a  conscious  and  continuous  effort  to 
build  up  the  teaching  force. 

The   Development   of   Teaching   Efficiency — An 
Aim  of  Supervision 

This  may  be  stated  as  the  third  aim  of  super- 
vision— to  secure  the  maximum  development  of 
teaching  efficiency.  Effectual  supervision  in 
this  sense  is  effectual  teaching  of  teachers,  the 
application  of  methods  whereby  the  learner  can 
best  acquire  the  methods  of  controlling  situa- 
tions for  himself.^ 

Building  Up  the  Teaching  Force  Through 
Elimination  and  Selection 

The  effort  to  build  up  the  teaching  force 
should   begin   with   the   selection    and   recom- 


^Rich,  F.  M.,  Better  Supervision,  School  Board  Jour- 
nal, March,  1922,  p.  35. 
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mendation  of  teachers.  This  is  a  privilege  and 
at  the  same  time  a  heavy  responsibility.  Every 
supervisor  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  co- 
workers and  should  willingly  accept  the  respon- 
sibility it  implies.  Under  present  conditions 
of  certification  of  teachers,  with  the  resulting 
great  diversity  in  the  qualifications  of  pros- 
pective teachers  as  to  mental,  temperamental, 
and  professional  fitness;  with  the  present  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
teaching,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  judges;  no  greater  safe- 
guard of  the  community's  interests  can  be  ex- 
ercised than  that  of  very  carefully  selecting  the 
teaching  force. 

Teachers  Incapable  of  Profiting  by  Supervision 
Should  be  Eliminated 

When  we  say  that  supervision  aims  to  de- 
velop teaching  efficiency,  we  assume  that  there 
is  natural  ability  capable  of  being  developed. 
Hopeless  inability  or  inefficiency  should  be 
eliminated  without  hesitation.  Supervision  is 
under  obligation  to  help  the  teacher  as  long  as 
the  teacher  shows  signs  of  profiting  by  the  help ; 
but  the  teacher  who  is  incapable  of  profiting 
by  supervision  or  who  for  any  reason  continu- 
ally violates  the  principles  of  good  teaching  is 
a  detriment  to  the  school  and  has  no  just  claim 
on  the  supervisor's  time  or  the  district's  money. 
The  elimination  should  come,  if  it  is  possible 
to  bring  it  about  thus,  by  way  of  the  individ- 
ual's conviction  of  his  own  unfitness.  However, 
if  it  cannot  be  brought  about  in  this  way,  lack 
of  courage  to  tell  the  individual,  in  the  right 
way,  of  course,  that  a  change  is  desirable  should 
not  delay  a  change. 
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The  Teacher  with  Practical  Experience  versus 
the  Training  School  Product 

In  the  matter  of  selection  of  teachers  a  few 
suggestions  are  offered.  Usually  there  are  two 
main  sources  of  supply,  viz:  teacher  training 
institutions  and  smaller  school  systems.  Most 
prospective  and  beginning  teachers  look  forward 
to  teaching  in  a  large  system.  As  a  general 
thing  the  small  school  system  acts  as  a  training 
school  for  the  larger  system.  Often  the  office 
is  flooded  with  applications  that  come  from 
nearby  smaller  systems — the  applications  of 
teachers  who  are  always  ambitious  to  get  into 
the  larger  system.  Such  teachers  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  had  practical  experience  but 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  it  has  always  been 
valuable  experience  from  the  standpoint  of 
training  in  classroom  skills.  Too  much  experi- 
ence under  the  wrong  conditions  may  tend  to 
disqualify  for  service  in  a  larger  system  one 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  a  very  valuable 
teacher. 

The  training  school  product  often  possesses 
the  advantages  of  enthusiasm,  willingness  to  co- 
operate and  to  learn  from  others,  and  a  general 
professional  spirit  that  is  sometimes  lacking  in 
the  other  type  of  candidate.  The  objection  that 
the  training  school  graduate  lacks  experience 
under  practical  school  conditions  is  hardly  de- 
serving of  the  consideration  it  sometimes  re- 
ceives. Care  exercised  in  selecting  those  having 
the  personal  requisites  of  a  good  teacher  and 
the  professional  preparation  commensurate  with 
the  demands  of  the  position  to  be  filled  followed 
by  the  right  kind  of  supervision  should  render 
this  objection  less  valid.     Perhaps  we  expect 
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too  much  of  the  teacher-training  institutions 
in  the  way  of  offering  opportunities  to  pros- 
pective teachers  for  practical  experience.  What 
should  be  expected  is  that  they  be  acquainted, 
through  observation  and  practice  teaching  as 
far  as  possible,  and  through  reading  and  dis- 
cussion, with  the  best  known  tested,  tried,  and 
proved  methods  of  teaching,  and  that  they  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  teaching  when  applied  to 
specific  teaching  situations. 

The  school  official  should  seek  types  of  teach- 
ers. The  supervisor,  or  other  school  official,  who 
wishes  to  build  up  his  teaching  force  through 
selection  of  new  material  should  not  depend 
wholly  on  the  applications  received  from  any 
source.  He  should  determine  definitely  the 
type  of  teacher,  or  the  types  of  teachers,  he  is 
in  need  of  and  then  seek  them  wherever  that 
tyi)e  of  teacher  is  most  likely  to  be  available. 
If  possible,  he  should  visit  the  teacher  at  work. 
He  should  get  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  her  work.  Some  things 
show  up  in  a  letter  that  do  not  show  up  else- 
whera  For  this  reason  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
get  a  letter  from  the  prospective  candidate,  no 
matter  how  well  you  may  know  her  personally. 
This  need  not  be  a  formal  application;  in  fact, 
an  informal  letter  is  better.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  get  the  candidate's  reaction  to  the  environ- 
ment, the  community,  and  the  building  in  which 
she  may  work.  No  other  means  is  so  satisfac- 
tory as  talking  things  over  with  the  candidate 
in  the  place  where  the  candidate  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. 
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Supervision    Should    Concern    Itself    Primarily 

with  the  Broad  Underlying  Principles 

of  Instruction 

No  matter  how  well  the  teaching  force  has 
been  selected  there  will  still  be  large  differences 
in  teaching  efficiency  due  to  differences  in  train- 
ing and  to  differences  in  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  profit  by  training  and  direction,  that  is, 
mental  and  temperamental  differences  affecting 
resourcefulness,  enthusiasm,  and  the  amount  of 
effort  put  forth.  With  due  regard  for  such  dif- 
ferences, supervision  must  stimulate  growth  and 
development  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
bringing  individual  effort  to  its  culmination  in 
group  efficiency.  In  his  relations  with  his 
teachers  the  supervisor  should  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  supervision  should  concern  itself 
primarily  with  the  broad  underlying  principles 
of  instruction.  That  is,  a  teacher  should  be 
directed  and  trained  but  should  still  be  allowed 
to  be  natural  in  what  she  does  in  the  classroom, 
for  the  details  of  good  teaching  vary  as  human 
nature  varies,  while  the  aims  and  principles 
of  education  are  largely  static.^  Recognizing 
this  principle,  the  supervisor  will  give  the 
teacher  much  freedom  and  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise her  own  initiative  so  long  as  her  procedure 
conforms  to  recognized  principles  of  method 
and  technique  and  to  the  aims  of  the  school  and 
of  education.  Supervision  has  a  tendency  to 
deal  too  much  with  details,  to  be  too  much  a 
matter  of  devices  and  technique.^  Given  a 
teaching  force,  capable  with  respect  to  profes- 
sional preparation,  mental  and  temperamental 


^Stockton,    J.    L.,    Effective    Supervision,    Education 
33 :341. 
8Nutt,  H.  W.,  The  Supervision  of  Instruction,  p.  17. 
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fitness,  broad-minded  and  open-minded,  hope  for 
improvement  of  instruction  lies  in  clearer 
definition  of  aims,  better  understanding  of  prin- 
ciples of  learning  and  teaching,  and  more  inti- 
mate cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating items  of  progress.  The  supervisor  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  securing  more  knowledge 
of  the  task  to  be  done,  more  definite  planning 
in  its  accomplishment,  and  more  skilful  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing in  practice. 

Laying  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Effort.  The  third  principle  of  supervision  is 
that  the  supervisor  should  lay  the  foundation 
for  cooperative  effort  in  the  common  under- 
standing oft  and  the  common  points  of  view, 
concerning  certain  fundamental  factors  and 
principles  with  which  both  supervisor  and  teach- 
ers are  concerned.  The  main  fundamental 
factors  and  principles  with  which  both  teachers 
and  sui)ervi8or  are  concerned  include  (a)  the 
aims  of  education,  of  the  school,  and  of  instruc- 
tion, (b)  the  materials  and  means  (pupils  and 
subject-matter)  of  instruction,  (c)  the  principles 
underlying  the  control  of  materials  and  means, 
and  (d)  the  particular  school  situation  in  which 
supervisor  and  teachers  are  working  together.* 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  individual  teacher 
have  clearly  defined  aims;  but  these  should  be 
in  agreement  with  those  held  by  other  teachers 
and  the  supervisor.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
individual  teacher  know  child  nature  and  sub- 
ject-matter; but  she  should  hold  in  common 
with   her   fellow   teachers   and   her   supervisor 

'Adapted  from  what  Nutt  calli  "the  first  principle 
of  method."  Nutt,  H.  W.,  The  Supervision  of  In- 
struction, p.  36. 
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points  of  view  concerning  these  and  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  some  common 
ideas  concerning  methods  of  teaching,  there 
must  be  a  common  understanding  of  principles 
underlying  method.  Some  uniformity  of 
belief  concerning  the  particular  school  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  working  together  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  supervisor  and  teachers 
may  fully  realize  the  possibilities  and  the  lim- 
itations of  their  tasks. 

Agreement  developed  through  the  teachers* 
meeting.  By  what  means  is  such  agreement  to 
be  brought  about?  The  conference  offers  one 
of  the  best  means  of  modifying  and  unifying 
purpose.  Each  teachers'  meeting  should  be 
planned  to  meet  some  specific  need.  The  essen- 
tials to  successful  doing  are  definite  aims, 
knowledge  of  materials,  skill  in  controlling 
materials,  and  enthusiasm.  In  which  of  these 
essentials  are  teachers  lacking?  The  answer 
to  this  question  should  determine  the  kind  of 
teachers'  meeting  to  be  planned  for.  If  the 
need  is  for  more  definite  aims  or  for  better 
agreement  as  to  acceptable  aims,  the  plan  might 
well  be  to  make  a  study  of  aims  as  set  forth 
by  the  best  students  of  education.  If  the  need 
is  for  more  skill  in  the  control  of  materials, 
the  demonstration  of  certain  principles  in  prac- 
tice should  be  provided  for  to  be  followed  by 
group  discussion. 

The  supervisor  should  make  as  careful  plans 
for  the  teachers'  meeting  as  he  would  for  the 
teaching  of  any  class.  Teachers'  meetings  are 
likely  to  be  too  general  in  scope.  Each  one 
should,    as    stated    above,    meet    some    specific 
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needs.  For  exEimple,  the  need  of  more  skill  in 
controlling  materials  might  be  analyzed  and 
found  to  be  the  need  for  more  intelligent 
motivation.  In  this  case,  the  demonstration 
should  be  planned  to  illustrate  certain  princi- 
ples of  motivation  in  practice. 

The  common  aims  and  purposes  of  teachers 
should  tie  up  rather  closely  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  education  and  of  the  school  in  which 
they  are  working.  The  aims  and  purposes  of 
education,  of  the  school  and  of  instruction 
should  be  set  forth  rather  fully  in  the  courses 
of  study.  Usually,  however,  this  is  not  done, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to 
formulate  them  and  to  acquaint  teachers  with 
them  or  to  direct  their  formulation  in  group 
conferences.  The  latter  is  the  better  procedure, 
provided  the  teaching  staff  is  equal  to  the  task 
and  time  can  be  provided  for  such  conferences, 
the  meeting  of  committees,  investigations,  and 
reports  necessary  to  such  a  procedure.  The  in- 
terpretation of  courses  of  study  or  the  construc- 
tion of  new  courses  of  study  in  this  manner 
should  result  in  more  detailed  and  better 
analyzed  statements  of  ends  conceived  as  ex- 
periences through  which  children  are  to  pass 
and  in  less  space  given  to  formal  statement  of 
means  in  terms  of  pages  or  chapters  of  a  book. 

The  group  conference  may  well  take  the  form 
of  a  group  project  including,  for  example,  the 
study  of  certain  principles  of  method  for  one 
or  more  meetings,  followed  by  their  demonstra- 
tion in  practice  by  one  of  the  best  teachers. 
For  this  purpose  there  should  be  available  sev- 
eral copies  of  the  best  books  on  education.  The 
supervisor  may  take  advantage  to  teach  through 
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their  use  the  proper  use  of  the  textbook  in  the 
classroom.  In  fact,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  teachers'  meeting  should  be  the  supervisor's 
project  lesson.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea.  If  the 
principle  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
guide  in  the  classroom  without  dictating  holds 
true,  then  the  same  principle  holds  true  with 
regard  to  the  supervisor's  relation  to  his 
teachers. 

Whatever  form  the  teachers'  meeting  takes, 
its  purpose  should  be  announced  beforehand  so 
that  all  who  are  interested  may  make  whatever 
preparation  is  necessary  and  so  that  all  may 
come  prepared  to  derive  benefits  from  the  meet- 
ing. Typewritten  or  mimeographed  outlines  of 
the  plan  of  the  meeting  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage and  are  valuable  for  purposes  of  filing  in 
order  that  there  may  be  continuity  and  sequence 
in  the  work  taken  up.^  Minutes  of  meetings 
may  serve  the  same  purpose  and,  in  case  of 
addresses  by  outside  speakers  or  of  significant 
points  brought  under  discussion  by  members 
of  the  group,  may  be  convenient  for  reference 
later  on. 

The  teachers'  meeting  may  be  given  over  to 
group  study  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
visor or  some  other  capable  leader.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  however,  it  should  be  a  clearing 
house  for  teachers'  difficulties — a  place  where 
teachers  come,  voluntarily,  to  get  help  and  to 
help  others.  The  supervisor  should  bear  this 
in  mind  always  when  tempted  to  use  the  time 
for  making  announcements  and  giving  direc- 
tions that  might  more  effectively  be  sent  out 
from  the  office  in  mimeographed  or  typewritten 

"Hosic,  J.  F.,  The  Technique  of  Supervision,  School 
and  Society,  9:436-40. 
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form.  The  teachers'  meeting  is  the  supervisor's 
opportunity  to  secure  group  action  where  group 
action  is  most  economical  and  effective,  and  a 
place  where  he  can  get  the  teachers'  reactions 
to  his  own  ideas  before  he  promulgates  them  as 
fixed  and  definite  directions  and  plans. 

Developing  agreement  hy  means  of  directing 
teachers'  study.  In  the  direction  of  teachers' 
study,  both  group  and  individual,  the  supervisor 
has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  educate  his  fac- 
ulty along  desirable  lines.  To  be  able  to  secure 
the  greatest  benefits  from  this  opportunity  he 
should  be  well  read  himself,  not  only  in  pro- 
fessional literature  but  in  as  many  lines  of 
literature  and  as  many  fields  of  interest  as  pos- 
sible. He  should  be  able  to  suggest  to  the 
geography  teacher,  for  instance,  a  splendid  arti- 
cle in  the  World's  Work  on  the  Arctic  regions 
for  use  in  her  sixth-grade  geography  class,  to 
a  primary  teacher  perhaps  a  good  article  in  the 
Elementary  School  Journal  on  projects  in  the 
primary  grades,  or  to  the  teacher  of  high  school 
English  a  good  short  story  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  her  ninth-grade  class.  To  the  teacher 
who  is  anxious  to  earn  a  few  college  credits 
during  the  school  year  he  should  be  able  to  sug- 
gest a  course  that  would  at  the  same  time  be 
helpful  in  her  work.  To  a  teacher  who  is  neg- 
lecting her  professional  reading  he  might 
casually  suggest  that  she  will  find  suggestions 
for  the  solution  of  some  of  her  difficulties  in 
such  and  such  a  recently  published  book  on 
iwychology  or  on  methods  in  the  elementary 
school.  To  the  over-conscientious  teacher  who 
has  gone  to  summer  school,  to  teachers'  asso- 
ciation meetings,   and  who   reads  professional 
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literature  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  he  might 
suggest  a  refreshing  novel  or  a  week-end  trip 
that  would  be  of  more  value  to  her,  and  in  turn 
to  her  pupils,  than  more  professional  reading. 
To  ease  her  conscience  he  might  suggest  a  trip 
in  the  interest  of  her  class  or  of  the  school 
with  the  hint  that  a  report  in  assembly  would 
be  appreciated.  Each  teacher,  according  to 
her  needs,  should  find  the  supervisor  a  perpetual 
source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration. 

Developing  agreement  hy  means  of  dissemi- 
nating items  of  progress.  Items  of  interest  to 
the  whole  teaching  force  or  to  any  large  num- 
ber of  them  may  be  most  economically  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  the  typewritten  or  mimeo- 
graphed sheet.  More  permanent  directions  may 
be  printed  and  used  year  after  year.  The  use 
of  the  mimeographed  sheet  is  easily  overdone, 
and  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
items  of  direction  or  of  report  submitted  to 
teachers  in  this  way.  Teachers  should  not  be 
overloaded  with  either  directions  or  reports,  and 
the  reports  should  be  of  such  nature  that  they 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  Each 
teacher  in  the  system  should  make,  and  if  en- 
couraged will  make,  worth-while  contributions 
to  these  reports.  These  should  furnish  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  of  difficulties  met  and  the 
methods  used  in  their  solution,  new  and  un- 
usual types  of  work  in  progress  or  about  to  be 
taken  up,  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  certain 
methods,  and  the  many  and  various  other  in- 
teresting things  that  may  be  found  going  on 
in  any  group  of  live  teachers,  things  others  may 
want  to  know  more  about  and  about  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  learn.     Any  means  that 
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may  be  devised  to  stimulate  and  promote  a 
community  of  interests  among  teachers  of  a 
school  or  of  a  system  is  very  much  worth  while 
provided  it  is  adapted  to  economical  use.  Need- 
less to  say,  there  should  be  provision  for  capi- 
talizing interests  aroused  by  inter-class  visits. 

Developing  Teaching  Efficiency  hy  Working 
with  the  Teacher.  Perhaps  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  improvement  of  classroom  abili- 
ties lies  in  the  supervisor's  working  with  the 
individual  classroom  teacher  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  classroom  and  in  the  solution 
of  her  own  peculiar  classroom  difficulties.  The 
aims  and  principles  of  education  are  general, 
impersonal,  and  for  the  most  part  static;  the 
problems  of  classroom  instruction  are  usually 
specific,  rather  i)ersonal,  and  ever  changing. 
The  former  may  be  studied  and  learned  by 
groups  of  teachers  working  in  groups.  The 
latter  are  more  often  difficulties  of  technique, 
the  inability  successfully  to  apply  a  principle 
in  practice.  It  is  often  a  case  of  the  difference 
between  knowing  how  a  thing  should  be  done 
and  being  able  successfully  to  do  it.  Teachers 
find  it  difficult  to  modify  their  practice  to  fit 
their  theory  and  to  fit  new  situations.  This 
is  especially  true  of  teachers  who  started  teach- 
ing before  they  were  well  prepared  to  teach 
and  teachers  who  have  taught  long  without 
supervision.  New  situations  frequently  arise 
to  which  the  teacher  finds  no  principle  in  her 
limited  stock  that  is  directly  applicable.  This 
is  probably  true  of  the  best  of  teachers,  for 
preparation  for  teaching  probably  can  never  be 
complete.  "No  fixed  and  limited  stock  or  outfit 
of  methods  and  principles,  even  if  it  includes 
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all  of  the  best  known  methods  and  principles 
on  the  day  of  graduation,  constitutes  an  ade- 
quate stock,  unless  there  be  provision  for  modi- 
fication, substitution,  and  even  for  addition."' 
One  of  the  main  functions  of  supervision  is  to 
help  the  teacher  to  modify,  substitute  for,  and 
add  to  her  stock  of  methods  and  principles  of 
teaching.  The  supervisor  must  bring  to  the 
aid  of  the  teacher  who  is  having  difficulty  the 
benefits  of  his  broader  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  Supervisor's  Broader  Knowledge  and  Ex- 
perience— the  Result  of  many  Contacts 
As  a  result  of  his  broader  knowledge  and 
experience  he  should  have  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  child  nature  in  general  and  a  broader, 
even  if  less  intimate,  knowledge  of  the  teacher's 
children  through  previous  contact  with  them 
in  other  work.  He  has  a  broader  outlook  on 
the  particular  level  of  work  under  consideration, 
for  he  sees  it  in  all  of  its  various  relations  to 
that  which  has  preceded  it,  that  which  is  to 
follow  it,  and  to  the  entire  school  more  clearly 
than  the  classroom  teacher  can  possibly  do. 
His  broader  knowledge  and  experience  should 
enable  him  to  see  the  school  itself  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  whole  educational  system,  and 
should  make  him  more  capable  of  evaluating 
its  part  in  the  whole  educational  program.  He 
should  be  able  to  see  the  school  in  its  relation 
to  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  He 
should  know  what  educational  facilities  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  community  outside  of  the 
school,  and  what  occupational  opportunities  are 
open  to  pupils  leaving  the  school.  In  propor- 
tion as  his  contacts  with  other  classrooms,  other 

"Wagner,    C.    A.,    Common    Sense   In    School    Super- 
vision, p.  135. 
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schools,  other  school  systems,  other  educational 
agencies,  and  with  life  in  general  outside  of 
the  school  are  increased,  so  should  his  knowl- 
edge and  exi)erience  increase  in  value  to  the 
classroom  teacher.  His  every  contact  should 
increase  his  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  the  means  and  methods  of  ministering  to 
these  needs. 

The  supervisor's  attitude.  Much  depends, 
however,  on  the  supervisor's  attitude  toward  his 
task  and  his  co-workers.  One  who  has  not  the 
"disposition  to  help,  to  encourage,  to  cheer 
*  *  *  right  in  combination  with  the  resolve 
to  see  faults  corrected  and  wrong  procedure 
righted,"  (1)  ;  who  does  not  know  how  to  be 
broad-minded  and  lenient  without  being  lax, 
will  have  little  success  in  the  supervision  of 
instruction,  no  matter  how  broad  his  knowledge 
and  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who 
iwssesses  or  cultivates  such  attitudes  toward  his 
task  and  his  co-workers  may  do  much  good  in 
spite  of  a  lack  of  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 
Supervision    of    Classroom    Activities    Requires 

That    the    Supervisor    Formulate    Specific 

Aims    and    Plan    Definite    Means    and 

Methods  of  Realizing  Them 

In  the  realization  of  the  third  aim  of  super- 
vision— the  purpose  to  secure  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  teaching  ability — it  is  necessary 
that  more  specific  purposes  be  formulated  and 
kept  in  mind.  Among  these  the  following 
should  be  prominent: 

1.  To  prevent  the  habituation  of  wrong 
methods  and  poor  technique. 

2.  To  hasten  the  habituation  of  right 
methods  and  good  technique. 
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3.  To  develop  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  through  the  development  of  the 
teacher's  ability  to  evaluate,  criticise,  and  im- 
prove her  own  procedure. 

These  will  be  discussed  in  order  as  given. 
Let  it  first  be  said,  though,  that  in  addition  to 
having  formulated  specific  aims,  the  supervisor 
must  plan  very  carefully  and  definitely  the 
means  by  which  he  proposes  to  realize  them. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  means  and 
methods  used  will  be  the  supervisory  visit,  con- 
ferences, and  the  direction  of  observation. 

With  respect  to  supervisory  visits  there  are 
questions  of  frequency,  length,  preparation  for, 
and  the  use  of  information  gained  to  be  consid- 
ered. As  the  community's  representative  whose 
business  it  is  to  guard  against  inefficiency,  he 
must  visit  often  enough  to  be  able  to  appraise 
the  teacher's  work,  to  determine  whether  she  is 
worthy  of  the  position  and  whether  or  not  she 
is  worthy  of  advancement  in  salary  or  position, 
or  both.  In  this  capacity  he  is  merely  an  in- 
spector and  has  a  right  to  drop  in  at  any  time 
unannounced.  But  the  supervisor  who  stands 
on  his  rights,  merely,  is  standing  on  a  poor 
foundation  for  successful  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  matters  of  recommend- 
ing promotions  and  advancements  the  super- 
visor's opinion  must  rest  on  incontestable  facts 
gathered  from  close  observation  of  the  teacher's 
work  in  the  course  of  frequent  visits  when  the 
teacher  is  working  under  normal  conditions. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  supervisor's  visits, 
however,  is  that  he  may  know  the  teacher's 
work  intimately  enough  to  be  directly  helpful 
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to  her  in  the  solution  of  her  diflficulties.  This 
requires  that  he  be  able  to  visit  her  work  with 
such  frequency  and  sequence  as  not  only  to 
know  as  a  whole  the  unit  of  work  in  progress  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  but  also  to  know  what  has 
preceded  it  and  what  is  to  follow  it.  It  re- 
quires that  he  be  able  to  come  whenever  needed. 
Two  general  principles  should  govern  the  fre- 
quency and  length  of  supervisory  visits,  viz.: 
he  should  be  able  to  visit  any  teacher  at  any 
hour  in  the  day  so  that  he  may  see  all  of  each 
teacher's  work  and  evaluate  it,^  he  should  visit 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  remain  long 
enough  at  a  time  to  overcome  the  feeling  of 
strangeness  and  the  tendency  to  inhibition  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.^  Wagner  gives  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  as  to  the  distribution  of  time 
for  supervisory  visits: 

a.  Visits  should  be  regular,  a  visit  every  so 
often. 

b.  The  visit  should  be  as  long  as  the  class 
I)eriod.  (It  should  be  for  the  duration  of  a  cer- 
tain unit  of  class  work,  not  necessarily  as  long 
as  the  class  period.) 

c.  If  there  is  more  than  one  supervisor,  the 
arrangement  of  the  schedule  should  be  made  by 
the  superintendent. 

d.  Frequency  should  probably  depend  on  the 
temperament  of  the  supervisor,  the  teacher,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  work. 

e.  Allowing  time  for  conferences,  there 
should  not  be  more  than  seven  visits  i)er  day  per 
supervisor,  except  for  the  supervisor  of  drawing 

TWa^ner.  C.  A.,  Common  Sense  In  School  Super- 
Tlgion,  p.  21. 

•Hoslc,  J.  F.,  The  Technique  of  Supervlalon,  School 
and  Society,  0:436-40. 
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who  should  have  fewer. 

f.  Monthly  preparation  and  distribution  of 
schedules  is  best.® 

The  supervisor's  preparation  for  a  visit  or  a 
series  of  visits  should  include  finding  out  just 
what  unit  of  work  is  under  progress  in  the  room 
to  be  visited,  learning  the  teacher's  aim  and 
plan,  and  a  mental  setting  up  of  the  exercise. 
The  more  definitely  he  knows  what  should  take 
place  in  the  class  exercise  the  more  accurately 
he  may  appraise  what  does  take  place. 

The  question  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  infor- 
mation gained  as  the  result  of  a  visit  must  be 
settled.  It  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  con- 
ference with  the  teacher  to  follow  the  visit 
immediately  or  later  in  the  day.  Opinions, 
criticisms,  and  suggestions  may  be  submitted  to 
the  teacher  in  the  form  of  a  written  report. 
Preventing  the  Habituation  of  Wrong  Methods 
and  Poor  Technique 

So  far  as  possible,  supervision  should  be  pre- 
ventive rather  than  corrective.  The  super- 
visor should  insure  the  use  of  right  methods  and 
good  technique  and  especially  should  guard 
against  the  habituation  of  wrong  methods  and 
poor  technique.  Through  him  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  learn  beforehand  what  is  good 
and  what  is  objectionable.  Kelationships  be- 
tween supervisor  and  supervised  based  on  broad- 
mindedness,  candor,  and  a  sense  of  fair  play 
should  engender  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
unity  of  purpose  that  will  bring  about  the  freest 
discussion  of  plans  and  the  highest  degree  of 
cooperation.     Under  such  conditions  no  teacher 

•Wagner,  C.  A.,  Common  Sense  in  School  Super- 
yisioa,  pp.  115-20. 
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need  be  solely  responsible  for  mistakes,  nor 
struggle  ahead  unaided  when  in  doubt. 

The  function  of  the  lesson  plan  and  the  pre- 
class  conference.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  preventing  mistakes  in  method  is  the 
use  of  the  lesson  plan  in  combination  with  the 
pre-class  conference.  With  the  inexperienced 
or  untrained  teacher,  and  in  times  of  difficulty 
with  all  teachers,  the  lesson  plan  should  be  dis- 
cussed before  the  lesson  is  taught.  Usually, 
too,  it  puts  both  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor 
on  a  better  basis  of  understanding  if  the  lesson 
plan  is  discussed  before  a  visit.  When  the  les- 
son plan  is  discussed  before  the  lesson  is  taught, 
both  feel  some  responsibility  for  its  successful 
operation.  Immediately  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding time  for  such  conferences  is  met  with. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  provide 
time  for  pre-class  conferences  for  all  teachers 
and  much  less  for  all  lessons.  But  it  is  very 
necessary  and  important  that  time  be  provided 
for  such  as  are  needed.  Some  one  has  suggested 
the  use  of  a  substitute  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  teacher  while  the  conference  is 
being  held.  Wagner  suggests  that  "supervision 
as  an  office  misses  a  great  chance  to  dignify 
itself  and  to  magnify  its  own  importance  if  it 
does  not  demand  time  and  facilities  for  such 
conference  preceding  teaching,  with  both  old 
and  new  teachers,  when  new  books,  new  methods, 
new  studies  are  to  be  introduced."^** 

The  written  lesson  plan  furnishes  a  good  basis 
for  pre-visit  conferences.  The  writing  of  a  les- 
son plan  requires  the  mental  performance  of  the 


»°Wagner.    C.    A.,    Common    Sense    In    School    Super- 
Tlilon,  p.  24. 
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teaching  act  in  anticipation  of  the  real  teaching 
performance,  which  in  itself  is  a  good  thing. 
The  supervisor's  function  here  is  to  see  that  the 
standard  set  for  the  real  teaching  act  is  the  best 
for  the  situation  involved.  A  "second  principle 
of  methods"  advocated  by  Nutt  is  that  one 
learns  to  teach  by  teaching.^^  The  supervisor 
may  prevent  the  wrong  procedure  in  the  class- 
room by  helping  the  teacher  to  set  up  the  teach- 
ing situation  in  advance,  by  insuring  that  the 
practice  which  is  to  follow  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; for  the  principle  that  practice  makes  per- 
fect only  when  the  practice  is  right  is  as  true 
of  teaching  as  it  is  of  penmanship.  The  lesson 
plan,  without  being  formal,  should  reveal 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration : 

a.  The  teacher's  aim,  that  is,  a  definite  idea 
of  the  educative  values  to  be  realized. 

b.  The  means  of  motivation,  (pupils'  aim)  a 
clear  notion  of  the  motives  which  are  to  move 
pupils  to  action. 

c.  The  type  of  lesson  and  the  steps  in  the 
procedure.  The  teacher's  aim  determines  the 
type  and  the  pupils'  aim  determines  the  steps 
of  the  method  of  procedure. 

d.  A  definite  idea  of  the  devices  to  be  used, 
apparatus,  illustrations,  materials,  references. 

e.  The  assignment — the  means  of  projecting 
interest  and  effort  into  the  continuation  of  the 
task.i2 

The  function  of  the  supervisory  visit  and  the 
post-visit  conference.  When  all  possible  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of 

"Nutt,  H,  W.,  The  Supervision  of  Instruction,  p.  83. 
"Bennett,  H.  E.,   School  Efficiency,  pp.   217-218. 
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wrong  methods,  the  teacher  may  still  have  diffi- 
culty with  the  technique  of  the  procedure.  If 
relations  between  supervisor  and  supervised  are 
right,  the  teacher  will  welcome  a  visit  by  the 
supervisor  and  frequently  will  invite  one.  The 
supervisor  has  now  assumed  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
plan  and  the  teacher  will  appreciate  his  interest 
and  cooperation  in  carrying  it  forward  to  com- 
pletion. As  a  result  of  his  visit  he  should  be 
able  to  offer  encouragement  through  commenda- 
tion of  good  features  and  to  correct  defects  by 
suggesting  better  procedura  To  condemn  the 
unsatisfactory  without  offering  suggestions  for 
improvement  is  worse  than  futile.  It  is  dis- 
couraging. One  might  as  well  tell  the  teacher 
he  believes  her  incapable  of  improvement.  The 
supervisor  should  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  all 
fault  finding  to  himself  until  a  suggestion  for 
the  better  is  possible.  It  will  probably  then  be 
unnecessary.  A  suggestion  for  the  better  may 
arise  out  of  a  conference  with  the  teacher  in 
which  the  unsatisfactory  practice  is  discussed 
and  intelligently  questioned.  Improvement  of 
instruction  is  possible  only  when  the  teacher  is 
conscious  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  is  de- 
sirous of  overcoming  them  in  the  best  way,  and 
is  shown  or  led  to  discover  the  best  way  to  over- 
come them.  There  then  remains  the  habitua- 
tion of  the  performance  through  repetition 
under  guidance,  the  perfection  of  technique. 
As  previously  stated,  teachers  find  difficulty  in 
modifying  their  own  procedure  by  and  of  them- 
selves. Old  habits  are  as  difficult  to  break  in 
teaching    as    in    other    activities.     Continued 
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teaching  under  supervision  which  holds  the  per- 
formance steadfastly  to  true  aims  and  to  the 
use  of  right  methods  and  good  technique,  which 
aids  the  teacher  in  the  application  of  principles 
in  practice  by  means  of  illustration  and  demon- 
stration, is  the  means  by  which  the  teacher  is 
able  to  perfect  her  technique. 

The  function  of  inter-class  visitation  and 
demonstration.  Often  the  key  to  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  most  commonly  recurring 
teaching  situations  may  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tice of  some  teacher  of  the  system.  When  this 
is  not  so,  or  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  send  the 
teacher  having  difficulty  to  another  teacher  to 
observe,  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  up  the  teach- 
ing situation  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstration.  Either  the  supervisor  must 
demonstrate  or  must  arrange  for  a  demonstra- 
tion by  some  capable  teacher.  The  demonstra- 
tion lesson  should  be  set  up  as  a  type  lesson  to 
be  studied,  not  as  a  model  lesson  to  be  followed.^ 
Lest  the  observer  leave  the  demonstration  with 
"a  mind  confused  with  detail"^*  the  observation 
should  be  directed  either  by  discussion  and 
questioning  or  by  the  use  of  written  outlines  or 
suggestions.  Typewritten  or  mimeographed 
suggestions  are  perhaps  more  convenient  and 
"furnish  a  definite  objective  toward  which 
thinking  may  proceed"  as  the  type  lesson  goes 
forward.^''  These,  however,  should  be  supple- 
mented by  discussion,  preferably  before  the 
demonstration,  and  by  questioning,  either  dur- 
ing the  demonstration  or  immediately  following 

"Hosic,  J.  F.,  The  Technique  of  Supervision,  Sch. 
and  Soc,  9:436. 

"Maxwell,  C.  M..  The  Observation  of  Teaching,  p.  3. 
"Landsittel,  P.  C,  Observation  Record  Book,  p.  3. 
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it  The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  is  to 
illustrate  in  practice  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  solution  of  problems  which  the 
observer  has  met  or  is  about  to  meet.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  outlines,  suggestions,  discussion,  and 
questioning  is  to  establish  a  basis  of  understand- 
ing between  the  supervisor  and  the  observer  and 
further  to  focus  the  attention  on  those  phases 
of  the  procedure  by  which  desired  reactions  are 
to  be  secured.  To  a  certain  extent  the  purpose 
should  be  to  direct  attention  away  from  the 
teacher  and  to  the  learner. 

When  a  scientific,  impersonal  attitude  toward 
teaching  is  attained  by  the  teacher  she  may  be 
directed  to  visit  other  teachers  in  their  regular 
classroom  activities.  The  supervisor  may  well 
plan  a  program  of  inter-class  visits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  skill  of  the  system  available 
by  capitalizing  the  success  of  the  best  teachers. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  arrange  a  visiting 
schedule  so  that  each  teacher  not  only  knows 
exactly  when  and  where  she  is  to  visit,  but  also 
that  she  may  know  when  and  by  whom  she  may 
be  visited.  If  the  teacher  knows  beforehand 
when  she  is  to  be  visited  and  why,  she  has  ample 
opportunity  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  very 
best  presentation  of  the  lesson.  When  so  con- 
ducted, visiting  within  the  system  becomes 
valuable  both  to  the  visitor  and  the  visited,  and 
when  properly  directed  such  study  approaches 
the  best  type  of  demonstration  and  observation 
within  a  school  system. 

The  Ultimate  Purpose— Intelligent  and 
Masterly  Self-Direction 

The  development  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  through  the  development  of  the 
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ability  to  evaluate,  criticize,  and  improve  her 
own  procedure,  requires  not  only  that  she  be 
intelligently  advised  and  guided  until  she  has 
learned  right  methods  and  habituated  good  tech- 
nique and  overcome  the  initial  embarrassment 
and  awkwardness  natural  to  the  beginner,^^  but 
also  that  she  "must  ultimately  be  given  ample 
opportunity  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  regular 
teaching  work  and  be  responsible  for  every 
phase  of  it  without  suggestion  or  help  of  any 
kind  from  the  supervisor.^'^  Enough  responsi- 
bility should  be  delegated  to  the  teacher  at  all 
times  to  stimulate  her  to  her  best  efforts,  for  it 
is  only  by  exerting  one's  self  that  one  grows  in 
power.  Appreciative  criticism,  recognition  of 
merit,  and  the  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
supervised  by  the  delegation  of  larger  and 
larger  responsibilities  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
teachers  to  their  best  efforts.  Democratic 
supervision  will  find  many  little  things  that  may 
be  left  to  the  initiative  even  of  the  untrained 
and  inexperienced,  and  as  the  power  of  self- 
direction  develops  will  find  occasion  to  delegate 
more  and  more  of  the  larger  responsibilities  to 
the  judgment  of  the  supervised.^^ 

To  teachers  of  proved  ability  the  supervisor 
may  turn  over  pieces  of  experimental  work,  the 
trying  out  of  new  methods,  the  trial  introduc- 
tion of  new  books,  the  demonstration  of  difficult 
phases  of  teaching.  From  such  teachers  should 
come  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions  for  teachers' 
meetings,  helpful  analyses  of  teaching  difficul- 


i^Nutt,   H.   W.,    The   Supervision   of  Instruction,   pp. 
12,  89. 

"Ibid,   p.   93. 

"Rich,  F.  M.,  Democracy  in  Supervision,  Sch.  Board 
Jr.  0'1»:29. 
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ties  and  suggestions  for  their  solution.  For 
such  the  supervisor  may  set  problems  of  investi- 
gation to  which  they  may  find  their  own 
approach  and  solution  by  an  analysis  of  their 
own  best  practice,  by  collecting  samples  of 
specific  methods,  and  by  comparing  methods  and 
results.*®  To  his  teaching  force,  or  to  commit- 
tees of  competent  teachers,  he  may  well  submit 
proposed  innovations  for  consideration  and 
approval  or  modification.  It  is  suggested  that 
if  the  plans  are  discussed  by  the  teachers  before 
being  promulgated  by  the  supervisor,  much  irri- 
tation can  be  prevented.^'* 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  supervision  is  the  development  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  of  intelligent  and  mas- 
terly self-direction.  That  supervision  is  best 
which  always  encourages  constructive  thinking 
and  which,  as  the  power  of  self -direction  grows, 
substitutes  the  privilege  of  independent  plan- 
ning in  place  of  advice  and  guidance.  Fortun- 
ately, the  interests  of  teachers  and  pupils  are 
not  in  conflict,  for  democratic  supervision  is 
best  designed  to  make  the  most  thorough  dis- 
semination and  utilization  of  the  professional 
knowledge  and  teaching  skills  of  the  system; 
and  whatever  places  a  premium  on  initiative 
among  teachers  and  capitalizes  success  in  teach- 
ing is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  learner  as 
well  as  of  the  teacher. 


"Charters.  W.  W.,  The  Objectives  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, Ed.  Admin. -Supervision  Sept.  '20:301.  Ibid,  The 
Administraton  of  Methods  of  Teaching,  Educational 
Admin.-Supervision,  '18,  p.  237-44. 

'"Strayer.  G.  D.-Englehardt,  N.  L.,  The  ClasBroom 
Teacher,  p.  06. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Supervision  in  Operation 

The  aims  and  some  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  supervision  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  It  remains  to  discuss  in 
more  detail  the  methods  and  some  of  the  devices 
by  which  supervision  is  to  realize  its  aims. 

Supervision  Controlled  by  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Teaching 

In  connection  with  the  last  aim  of  super- 
vision discussed  it  was  stated  that  effective 
supervision  of  instruction  is  effective  teaching 
of  teachers.  This  is  almost  equally  true  of 
supervision  in  connection  with  the  realization 
of  the  economy  and  the  continuity  aims  of 
supervision;  for,  although  the  supervisor  is  di- 
rectly concerned  with  pupils  and  subject-matter, 
he  is  in  a  detached  position  with  respect  to  them 
and  must  exercise  whatever  influence  he  wishes 
to  exert  upon  them  largely  through  his  teachers. 
Since  the  first  and  second  aims  of  supervision 
are  to  be  realized  largely  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  teachers, 
the  third  aim  of  supervision  largely  determines 
supervisory  method.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  supervision  recognize  and  be  controlled  by 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching. 

Methods  of  Supervision  Are  Not  Unlike  Methods 
of  Teaching 

The  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  teacher 
growth.    Growth  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  activ- 
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ity  of  the  learner.  Compliance  with  this  prin- 
ciple requires  that  the  general  method  of  super- 
vision be  that  ordinarily  termed  "democratic" 
or  "cooperative  supervision,"  and  is  similar  to 
the  latest  types  of  development  method  in  the 
classroom  known  as  the  problem  method  and 
the  project  method. 

The  Project  Method  of  Supervision  Illus- 
trated. This  method  of  supervision  may  be  very 
well  illustrated  by  describing  supervisory  pro- 
cedure in  the  construction  or  the  revision  of 
courses  of  study  in  a  given  group  of  subjects. 
The  supervisory  project  in  this  case  is  the  de- 
velopment and  the  organization  of  courses  of 
study  in  the  stated  subjects  which  shall  more 
forcibly  appeal  to  the  interests  and  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of 
children.  The  supervisor's  subsidiary  problem 
at  this  point  is  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  a  realization  of  the  short-comings  of 
existing  courses  and  prevailing  methods  in  the 
system.  A  carefully  planned  intensive  study  of 
modern  educational  philosophy  and  of  recent 
educational  and  social  progress  followed  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  most  highly  approved 
methods  of  teaching,  might  serve  to  gain  this 
point. 

The  question  might  very  naturally  arise  as  to 
what  extent  existing  courses  and  prevailing 
methods  are  inadequate  The  logical  answer 
to  this  question,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
survey  of  local  conditions  including  psychologi- 
cal and  educational  studies  within  the  system 
and  sociological  studies  without.  These  studies 
can  best  be  carried  on  by  committees  working 
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under  chairmen  appointed  by  the  supervisor  or 
under  experts  imported  by  him.  All  com- 
mittees should  be  representative  and  inclusive 
to  the  extent  that  all  teachers  in  the  system 
will  feel  that  they  have  a  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  each  undertaking  and  will  contribute 
something  to  that  end.  The  whole  group  should 
be  made  familiar  with  the  results  of  these 
studies  by  means,  perhaps,  of  mimeographed 
reports.  Preedom  of  group  discussion  should 
bring  agreement  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
results. 

The  next  step  is  to  provide  for  the  selection 
and  organization  of  subject-matter.  This  work, 
too,  may  best  be  accomplished  by  committees. 
There  should  be  a  committee  on  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum  and  a  steering  committee 
whose  business  it  is  to  organize  the  content  of 
all  subjects  about  comprehensive  units. ^  Agree- 
ment should  be  reached  first  as  to  the  plan  of 
procedure,  criteria  for  selecting  subject-matter, 
and  a  uniform  plan  of  organizing  the  subject- 
matter  of  various  subjects  or  courses.  The  pre- 
liminary group  study  should  have  helped  to 
bring  about  agreement  on  these  points.  Fur- 
ther agreement  should  be  insured  by  a  series  of 
conferences  between  the  steering  committee  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  subject  committees. 
When  the  actual  work  of  selecting  subject- 
matter  begins  there  should  be  opportunity  for 
each  teacher  in  the  system  to  offer  for  incor- 
poration the  best  that  her  experience  has  found 
in  the  way  of  educative  activities  and  subject- 


iSallsbury,   Ethel  I.,   The  Construction   of  a  Course 
of  Study.    Ed.  Ad.   and  Supervision,  6:381-87. 
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matter  content  and  organization.  The  task  of 
gathering  the  subject-matter  together  and 
organizing  it  into  units  of  work  for  actual  class- 
room use  is  perhaps  the  biggest  task  of  all.  This 
must  be  done  largely  by  small  committees  work- 
ing intensively  and  checked  for  practicability 
by  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  test  of  application  in  the  classroom  will 
reveal  difficulties  and  shortcomings  which  must 
be  overcome,  and  it  may  become  necessary  for 
the  supervisor  to  launch  certain  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  "specifics  of 
method"^  for  meeting  these  difficulties  and 
solving  them. 

The  compiling  and  editing  of  the  completed 
course  remains  to  be  done.  If  the  work  of  the 
committees  has  been  well  done,  this  will  not  be 
a  difficult  task.  Particular  care  should  be  exer- 
cised here  to  see  that  there  is  provision  for 
continuous  revision.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  of  providing  for  this  is  to  pub- 
lish the  course  of  study  in  loose  leaf  form. 

Objective  and  Statistical  Methods  of  Supervision 

A  principle  laid  down  in  a  preceding  chapter 
is  to  the  effect  that  effective  supervision  will 
determine  nothing  subjectively  that  can  be  de- 
termined objectively.  This  principle  applies 
to  the  determination  of  courses  of  study,  the 
classification  of  pupils,  the  measurements  of  the 
results  of  instruction,  the  determination  of 
methods  of  teaching,  the  determination  and  cor- 
rection of  physical  and  sanitary  conditions,  and. 


•Charter*.  W.  W.,  The  AdmlniBtratlon  of  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Bd.   Ad.   and  Superviaion,  4:237-44. 
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in  fact,  to  whatever  conditions  require  change 
or  adjustment.  The  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple does  not  mean  that  autocratic  methods 
shall  take  the  place  of  democratic  methods. 
Neither  does  it  mean  that  experimentation  must 
always  be  resorted  to;  for  the  body  of  scientifi- 
cally derived  fact  is  constantly  increasing  and 
is  daily  being  made  available  to  school  officials 
and  teachers  through  published  reports,  books, 
and  professional  magazines.  It  does  mean  that 
objective  and  statistical  methods  will  be  used 
to  make  democratic  supervision  impartial,  im- 
personal, and  unbiased. 

Democratic  supervision  will  secure  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  entire  teaching  staff  in  the  dis- 
cussion, determination,  and  setting  up  of  aims, 
policies,  plans,  and  programs.  Objective  meas- 
urement and  statistical  devices  will  be  brought 
to  the  aid  of  both  teachers  and  supervisors  for 
the  more  accurate  determination  of  aims, 
policies,  plans,  and  programs.  By  the  use  of 
democratic-objective  methods  and  statistical  de- 
vices the  supervisor  may  secure  agreement 
where  agreement  is  fundamental.  When  action 
is  based  on  fact  rather  than  on  mere  snap- 
judgment,  prejudice,  or  opinion,  and  each 
teacher  feels  a  personal  interest  in  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  plans  which  she  has  had  a 
voice  in  formulating,  ends  may  be  more  readily 
realized  and  policies,  plans,  and  programs  exe- 
cuted with  greater  dispatch. 

Special  Methods  of  Supervision 

There  are  numerous  special  methods  of  super- 
vision making  use  of  a  variety  of  supervisory 
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devices.  Just  as  the  ultimate  purposes  of  super- 
vision determine  general  method,  so  immediate 
purposes  determine  special  methods  of  super- 
vision. If  the  puri)08e  is  to  inform,  to  reach 
agreement,  to  formulate  plans,  the  supervisor 
may  make  use  of  the  group  conference  and  may 
find  use  of  such  general  material  devices  as  the 
bulletin  board,  the  printed  or  mimeographed 
sheet,  and  such  general  intellectual  devices  as 
the  group  discussion,  a  lecture  either  by  some 
one  connected  with  the  system  or  by  an  out- 
sider, or  a  printed  list  of  teaching  excellences.' 
Special  devices  such  as  special  report  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  on  an  experiment  con- 
ducted, a  graph  representing  the  time  allot- 
ments for  various  subjects,  a  series  of  questions 
intended  to  bring  out  a  certain  point,  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage. 

If  the  immediate  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
habituation  of  wrong  methods  of  teaching  and 
secure  the  habituation  of  right  methods,  the 
supervisor  will  make  use  of  the  lesson  plan,  the 
supervisory  visit,  and  the  pre-visit  conference 
or  the  after-visit  conference,  or  both.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  devices  in  this  connection,  in 
addition  to  the  lesson  plan,  the  visit  and  the 
conference  themselves,  are  the  question,  the 
written  report  of  the  supervisory  visit,  and  the 
observation  outline.  Perhai)s  no  device  the 
8ui)ervisor  can  use  is  better  adapted  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  teacher  than  the  question 
wisely  used.  Wagner  says,  "...  the  more 
skilful    the    supervisor    and    the    better    the 


•Nutt,   H.   W.,   The  SupervlBlon   of  Initructlon,    pp. 
100-10. 
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teacher,  the  more  will  questioning  be  resorted 
to  so  that  the  teacher  may  grow  by  thinking  it 
out  for  herself  rather  than  accept  the  super- 
visor's opinion  ready  made."* 

The  lesson  plan,  the  supervisory  visit,  and 
pre-visit  conference.  The  written  report  of  the 
supervisory  visit,  if  wisely  used,  is  not  only  a 
splendid  device  by  means  of  which  the  super- 
visor may  give  approval  of  that  which  is  worthy 
of  approval,  question  the  questionable,  and  con- 
demn that  which  is  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  an 
excellent  means  of  disseminating  among  the 
teaching  staff  specifics  of  method  which  might 
otherwise  be  unknown  to  a  majority  of  the 
teachers.  Provided  the  supervisor  can  com- 
mend, question,  and  condemn  in  a  professional 
and  impersonal  way,  and  provided  the  teachers 
have  attained  a  scientific  attitude  toward  their 
work  and  that  of  the  supervisor,  the  report  may 
be  duplicated  and  a  copy  put  into  the  hands  of 
each  teacher  who  has  the  same  type  of  work  as 
the  teacher  visited.  The  writer  has  used  the 
written  report  in  this  way  with  splendid  results. 

Wagner  recommends  the  use  of  the  written 
report  on  one  side  of  which  are  spaces  for  en- 
tering data  as  to  the  time,  place,  length  and 
date  of  the  visit,  procedure  noted,  commenda- 
tion, improvable  procedure,  suggestions,  re- 
actions to  precise  suggestions,  and  the  like.** 
On  the  other  side  are  listed  64  excellencies  of 
teaching  under  six  heads,  viz:  General  Con- 
ditions, The  Teacher,  The  Pupils,  The  Instruc- 


*Wagner,  C.  A.,  Common  Sense  in  School  Super- 
vision, p.  36. 

"^Wagner,  C.  A.,  Common  Sense  in  School  Super- 
vision, pp.  50-50. 
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tion,  The  Discipline,  and  the  Kecitation.  The 
blanks  are  printed  in  duplicate,  one  to  be  filed 
in  the  office  and  the  other  to  be  given  to  the 
teacher.  Some  of  the  items  have  value  for  the 
gathering  of  statistics,  others  for  directing  the 
teacher's  work.  Properly  used  such  a  written 
report  may  be  stimulating  to  both  the  teacher 
and  the  supervisor.  Improperly  used  it  might 
do  much  harm.  Noting  the  procedure  in  writ- 
ing requires  that  the  supervisor  observe  very 
carefully.  If  the  supervisor  submits  to  a 
teacher  a  report  on  which  only  half  the  pro- 
cedure is  noted,  or  on  which  details  are  noted 
without  discrimination,  the  teacher  will  soon 
lose  confidence  in  the  supervisor's  ability  to 
observe  or  to  evaluate.  On  the  other  hand, 
procedure  carefully  and  discriminatingly  noted 
will  increase  the  teacher's  confidence  in  the 
supervisor  and  tend  to  make  her  more  critical 
of  her  work,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
supervisor's  ability  to  observe  and  evaluate  pro- 
cedure. So  also  with  "Commendation,"  "Im- 
provable," "Suggestions"  and  the  other  items, 
their  value  to  both  teacher  and  supervisor  de- 
pends on  the  care  and  discrimination  with  which 
they  are  used. 

The  purpose  of  listing  the  excellencies  of 
teaching  is  partly  that  the  teacher  may  know 
definitely  what  is  acceptable  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  in  referring  the  teacher  to 
certain  qualities.  They  are  numbered  so  that 
the  supervisor  may  refer  to  them  by  number. 
Wagner®  claims  the  following  results  are  the 
outcome  of  the  use  of  such  a  device. 

•Wagner,  C.  A.,  Common  Sense  in  School  Superyision, 
p.  66-57. 
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"a.  The  teacher  knows  her  standing  with  the 
supervisor. 

"b.  The  teacher  can  make  direct  efforts  to 
correct  defects,  and  can  make  specific  requests 
upon  the  supervisor  for  help  to  make  such  cor- 
rections. 

"c.  The  teacher  feels  that  she  has  fair  treat- 
ment or  can  get  it  by  entering  a  defense  or  by 
filing  statements  to  justify  her  procedure.  .   .   . 

"d.  The  teacher  has  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  supervisor  if  he  uses  such  a  plan     . 
An  increasingly  intimate  co-operation  will  make 
the  system  evenly   and  uniformly   strong  and 
steady. 

"e.  The  supervisor's  opinion  is  given  as 
strong  a  basis  of  scientifically  observed  fact  as 
an  individual  judgment  can  ever  have. 

"f.  Short-comings  of  any  teacher  can  at  any 
time  be  given  special  attention  if  intensive 
supervision  is  deemed  preferable.  The  study 
and  tabulation  of  the  observations  will  reveal  the 
right  topics  and  questions  for  teachers'  meet- 
ings. 

"h.  .  .  .  the  entire  list  of  desirable  qual- 
ities is  before  all  the  teachers  of  the  system  all 
the  time,  acting  continuously  as  a  standardizing 
force. 

"i.  The  discussion  of  the  list  of  excellencies 
in  teachers'  meetings  helps  a  body  of  teachers 
to  a  unity  of  aim  and  effort  because  there  is  con- 
currence of  opinion. 

"j.  The  entire  teaching  effort  of  supervisor 
and  teachers  is  held  steadfastly  to  a  true  aim." 
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Directing  observation  of  teaching  as  a 
method  of  supervision.  The  rapidity  and 
effectiveness  with  which  the  teacher  habituates 
right  methods  and  good  technique  depend  very 
largely  on  how  well  she  understands  and  is  able 
to  put  into  practice  principles  underlying 
method  and  technique.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  agreement  among  supervisors  and 
those  experienced  in  teacher  training  that  the 
study  of  psychologic  principles  of  teaching  is 
valuable  and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  training 
of  every  teacher,  but  that  a  full  realization  of 
the  values  that  may  be  derived  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  principles  can  come  only  through 
specific  illustration  and  use.'^  In  other  words, 
although  a  teacher's  tlieory  of  education  and  of 
teaching  may  be  sound  and  well  possessed,  it 
may  fail  to  function  in  practice.  Imitation  is 
an  important  factor  in  learning.  It  is  very 
probable  that  demonstration  and  observation 
play  just  as  important  a  part  in  learning  to 
teach  as  they  play  in  learning  the  technique  of 
any  other  form  of  activity. 

It  may  be  conceded,  then,  that  observing  the 
teaching  procedure  of  other  teachers  should 
play  an  important  part  in  the  training  of 
teachers  in  service.  This  may  take  three  forms, 
namely,  promiscuous  visiting  here  and  there, 
directed  visiting,  and  the  observation  of  demon- 
stration teaching.  Although  the  first  has  its 
values,  they  are  decidedly  incidental  and 
hardly  worthy  of  mention  in  a  discussion  of 


*Land8itteI,  P.  C,  Observation  Becord  Book,  p.  1. 
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supervision.     This  form  of  visiting  should  be 
resorted  to  only  when  supervision  is  lacking. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  particu- 
lar difficulty  which  one  teacher  is  having  has 
been  very  successfully  met  and  solved  by  an- 
other teacher  of  the  building  or  system.  The 
supervisor  should  take  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities to  capitalize  the  success  of  his  best 
teachers.  Although  inter-visitation  among 
teachers  may  be  largely  redeemed  from  its  aim- 
lessness  by  merely  suggesting  to  a  teacher  that 
she  is  to  visit  So-and-so  at  such-and-such  a 
time  to  see,  for  example,  an  illustration  of 
securing  motivation  through  the  assignment,  or 
by  merely  scheduling  a  number  of  teachers  to 
visit  a  number  of  others  at  certain  times;  such 
visits  will  be  of  most  value  when  planned  to 
meet  the  particular  difficulty  on  the  part  of  one 
teacher  by  having  her  visit  another  teacher  who 
has  met  that  difficulty  successfully.  This  form 
of  teacher  training  dovetails  into  the  super- 
visor's visitation  of  classroom  teaching;  for  he 
can  suggest  in  his  conference  with  the  teacher 
or  in  his  written  report  to  her  that  she  needs 
to  improve,  let  us  say,  the  motivation  of  the 
efforts  of  her  history  pupils.  He  can  further 
suggest  that  she  visit  Miss  B.  at  11 :00  a.  m.  to 
see  how  the  latter  manages  it.  The  teacher 
to  be  visited  should  then  be  notified  of  the  fact 
and  told  exactly  why  the  visitor  is  coming  and 
what  she  expects  to  find.  With  immature 
teachers  it  is  best  to  have  a  conference  before 
the  visit  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  defining 
the  problem,  and  another  following  the  visit  to 
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clinch  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
helping  the  teacher  to  adapt  to  her  own  situa- 
tion what  she  has  seen. 

This  type  of  teacher  training  through 
directed  observation  has  its  limitations;  for  it 
often  happens  that  the  particular  teaching 
situation  needed  at  the  time  to  illustrate  a 
point  or  to  help  a  teacher  over  a  difficulty  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  building  or  the  system. 
Fortunately,  "many  of  the  most  difficult,  and 
certainly  the  most  conmaonly  recurring,  teach- 
ing situations  can  be  produced  at  will.  Their 
production,  too,  may  amount  to  more  than  a 
mere  dramatization.  Under  intelligent  man- 
agement it  may  amount  to  an  entire  reality."* 
The  demonstration  lesson  has  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  regular  classroom  lesson.  It 
permits  of  the  fullest  cooperation  between  the 
demonstrator  and  the  observer;  for  the  lesson 
may  be  planned  with  the  idea  of  exhibiting,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  characteristics  which  it  is 
desired  to  illustrate.  It  permits  of  the  most 
thorough  discussion  and  systematic  analysis 
beforehand,  making  an  understanding  and 
agreement  between  demonstrator  and  observer 
possible.  It  permits  of  the  use  of  ready-pre- 
pared outline  studies  of  the  lesson,  providing, 
as  Landsittel  says,  "a  definite  objective"  toward 
which  thinking  may  proceed  as  the  tjx>e  lesson 
goes  forward.®  No  matter  what  type  of  teach- 
ing is  made  use  of  in  the  direction  of  teaching, 
the  important  thing  is  the  adaptation  by  the 


■Landsittel,  F.  C,  Observation  Record  Book,  p.  3. 
■Landsittel,  op.  cit. 
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observer  of  the  particular  method,  device,  or 
technique  observed.  A  background  of  liberal 
culture,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  specific 
subject-matter  which  the  teacher  is  to  teach, 
and  possession  of  the  quality  of  broad-minded- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  observer  will  insure  that 
some  good  will  come  of  the  observation.  The 
supervisor  should,  however,  follow  up  the 
observation  with  a  supervisory  visit  to  insure 
that  the  teacher  adapts  the  procedure  observed 
to  her  own  needs,  thereby  securing  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
observation. 

Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching  and  Rating 

Teaching  EflSciency  Are  Activities  Necessary 

To  Any  Complete  Program  of  Supervision 

Judging  the  results  of  instruction  and  rating 
teachers  according  to  ability  require  either  a 
nicety  of  judgment  which  few  people  possess  or 
the  use  of  objective  methods  of  measurement 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  incontestable  data 
on  which  to  base  judgment.  Beyond  the 
element  of  intelligence  there  seems  to  be  little 
agreement  as  to  what  elements  enter  into  teach- 
ing efficiency.^^  And,  although  it  is  commonly 
conceded  that  general  intelligence  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  the  present  success  and  future  growth 
of  the  teacher,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  matter  of  selecting  or  certifying  teachers 
on  this  basis.  Several  writers  have  suggested 
the  use  of  intelligence  tests  in  the  certification 
of  teachers,  and  one  writer  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  teachers  should  be  certified  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  intelligence  and  stand- 
"Nutt,  H.  W.,  The  Supervision  of  Instruction,  p.  2M^ 
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ardized  educational  tests  and  has  suggested  a 
list  of  tests  to  be  used.^^ 

Rating  the  teacher  solely  on  the  basis  of  re- 
sults is  unfair.  Some  would  rate  the  teacher 
solely  on  the  basis  of  her  ability  to  get  results 
as  determined  by  standardized  and  other  educa- 
tional tests.  This  method  is  decidedly  unfair 
unless  conditions  affecting  instruction  are 
taken  into  account,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils,  their  homogeneity, 
previous  educational  experience,  their  social 
status,  the  regularity  with  which  they  attend 
school,  and  the  school  environment.  Especially 
is  it  unfair  to  rank  teachers  on  a  comparative 
scale  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  standardized 
educational  tests  unless  full  account  is  taken  of 
such  affective  conditions.  But  there  is  another 
good  reason  why  teachers  should  not  be  rated 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  educational  tests 
alone.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  equip 
the  child  with  the  controls  of  conduct,  namely, 
knowledge,  habits,  skills,  attitudes,  and  appre- 
ciations. Educational  tests  have  not  been 
designed  to  measure  attitudes  and  appreciations 
and,  for  the  most  part,  they  measure  habits  and 
skills  but  poorly.  Yet  no  one  would  say  that 
these  are  of  more  importance  than  knowledge 
or  that  the  teacher  who  is  most  efficient  in  the 
matter  of  informing  her  pupils  and  in  establish- 
ing in  them  right  habits  and  skills  is  neces- 
sarily the  most  efficient  teacher.  Knowledge 
and  skills  are  the  most  evident  and  immediate 


"Beeson.  M.  F.,  The  Certification  of  Teachers  by 
TeBtn.  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 
6:473-75. 
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results  of  instruction;  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily more  to  be  considered  in  judging  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  than  the  more  remote 
and  less  tangible  results. 

Teachers'  Ohjections  to  the  Use  of  Rating 
Devices.  The  whole  matter  of  rating  teaching 
efficiency  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  at  present 
at  a  standstill.  Many  schemes  have  been 
worked  out  and  published.  Many  supervisors 
have  tried  and  discarded  them.  Teachers  as  a 
rule  are  opposed  to  their  use,  and  especially  to 
their  use  as  a  means  of  ranking  teachers  for 
promotions  and  salary  increases.  The  greatest 
objections  offered  are  their  unreliability  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  administrative  devices  ad- 
ministered from  above. 

Both  of  these  criticisms  are  in  most  cases 
just.  A  good  rating  device  and  the  method  and 
technique  of  using  it  must  be  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  improving  instruction 
and  of  contributing  to  teacher  growth  by 
making  the  teacher  more  self-critical.  A 
device  used  merely  as  a  means  of  ranking 
teachers  for  purposes  of  hiring  and  firing  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  supervisory  device.  Such  a 
device  is  for  other  administrative  purposes 
than  that  of  supervising  instruction.  Its  use 
misses  the  fundamental  purpose  of  supervision. 

Reasons  for  the  unreliability  of  ratings.  The 
unreliability  of  ratings  lies  in  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  those  doing  the  scoring  as  to 
what  qualities  enter  into  successful  teaching, 
varying  ability  to  recognize  and  evaluate  these 
qualities,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  used 
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in  the  scales,  and  the  subjectivity  of  their  use. 
Then,  too,  most  of  the  scales  designate  quali- 
ties merely  by  a  word  or  a  phrasa  A  lack  of 
concreteness  contributes  to  all  of  the  other 
elements  of  error  named  above.  Landsittel 
submitted  a  tentative  scale  to  237  supervisors 
and  other  school  officials  asking  them  to  dis- 
tribute 1,000  points  under  five  heads:  Per- 
sonality, Scholarship,  Method,  Pupil  Reaction, 
and  Room  Conditions. ^^  One  assigned  the 
whole  1,000  points  to  personality.  Others 
assigned  most  of  the  points  to  pupil  reaction. 
Five  would  give  almost  no  weight  to  pupil  re- 
action. The  point  is  that  if  personality,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  the  elements  that  goes  to 
make  up  teaching  success,  those  making  rating 
scales  and  doing  the  rating  should  be  able  to 
agree  as  to  what  constitutes  i)ersonality  and  as 
to  how  large  a  factor  of  teaching  success  it 
really  is.  More  careful  analysis  is  needed,  and 
further,  the  analysis  and  the  scoring  must  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  function  somehow  in 
the  growth  of  the  teacher. 

The  possibility  of  improving  their  reliability. 
Rugg,  after  his  extended  experience  in  the  de- 
rivation and  use  of  the  Army  Rating  Scale,  and 
after  having  studied  the  rating  of  7,100 
elementary  schoolteachers  and  893  high  school 
teachers,  considers  that  existing  rating  schemes 
are  so  unreliable  as  to  be  practically  worthless 
and  that  hope  for  improvement  lies  in  standard- 
izing  the   methods    of   judging    human    traits 


"Landsittel,  F.  C,  A  Score  Card  Method  of  Teacher- 
rating,  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
4 :207-04. 
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rather  than  in  more  extensive  or  more  accurate 
measurements  of  the  results  of  instruction.^^ 

Refining  methods  of  judging  human  traits 
may  be  realized  in  part  by  the  use  of  more 
concrete  statements  or  questions  in  the  scales. 
Such  methods  may  be  further  improved  by  a 
definite  man-to-man  comparison.  Rugg  has 
worked  out  a  scale  in  which  teaching  efficiency 
is  analyzed  and  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  teaching  efficiency  are  grouped  under  five 
heads:  (1)  Skill  in  teaching;  (2)  skill  in  the 
mechanics  of  class  management;  (3)  team  work 
qualities;  (4)  qualities  of  growth  and  keeping 
up-to-date;  (5)  personal  and  social  qualities.^* 
He  has  developed  a  scale  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  overlapping,  in  which  a  degree, 
at  least,  of  objectivity  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
concrete  questions  stated  in  full.  An  addi- 
tional feature  of  this  scale  is  Form  B,  which 
is  a  device  for  rating  by  direct  comparison. 
These,  or  similar  devices  worked  out  by  teachers 
and  supervisors  cooperating,  may  be  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  teacher's  ability  to 
analyze  and  criticise  her  own  procedure  and 
thus  become  an  important  factor  in  securing 
the  growth  of  teaching  ability.  The  technique 
of  using  them  involves  self-rating  by  the 
teacher,  independent  rating  on  the  same  scale 
by  the  supervisor,  and  the  freeest  discussion 
between  teacher  and  supervisor  of  qualities  on 


"Rugg,  H.  O.,  Self-improvement  of  Teachers  through 
Self-rating.  Elementary  School  Journal,  May,  1920, 
pp.  670-84. 
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which   there   is   lack    of    agreement   or    about 
which  there  is  doubt  in  the  mind  of  either. 

Any  conclusion  as  to  the  standing  of  a 
teacher  that  is  based  on  a  single  rating  is  prob- 
ably unfair  and  arbitrary.  If  teachers  are  to 
be  rated  as  a  basis  for  promotions  and  salary 
increases,  the  judgment  should  be  the  result  of 
the  ratings  of  several  judges  rating  independ- 
ently or,  when  that  is  impossible,  of  the  averag- 
ing of  several  ratings  taken  at  intervals  by  the 
same  judge. 

Supervision,    As    We   Have    Outlined   It,    Sum- 
marized 

Whether  the  purpose  is  to  safeguard  the  con- 
tinuity of  pupil  progress,  to  secure  economy  in 
pupil  progress,  or  to  improve  teaching  effi- 
ciency, the  methods,  the  devices,  and  the  tech- 
nique of  supervision  are  subject  to  principles 
of  method,  of  device,  and  to  the  most  funda- 
mental, at  least,  of  the  principles  of  technique 
which  govern  teaching. 

Whatever  the  immediate  purposes  of  super- 
vision, the  ultimate  purposes  and  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  supervisor  with  respect  to 
teachers  and  pupils  demand  the  use  of  "demo- 
cratic" or  "cooperative"  methods  made  imper- 
sonal and  unbiased,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by 
means  of  the  use  of  statistical  and  objective 
devices.  Special  methods  of  sui)ervision  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  variety  of  devices  and  the 
acquisition  of  special  technique  to  make  their 
use  effective. 

Effective  educational  supervision,  as  we  have 
outlined  it,  includes  three  large  fields  of  super- 
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visory  endeavor  and  presupposes  expertness  in 
each.  There  must  be  expert  supervision  of 
instruction.  In  order  to  raise  this  to  a  scientific 
and  impersonal  basis  there  must  be  expert 
administration  of  tests  and  measurements.  To 
insure  the  functioning  of  school  experience  in 
the  lives  of  youth  after  they  leave  school,  there 
must  be  expert  educational  and  vocational 
guidance.  These  three  fields  are  interrelated 
in  purpose  and  interdependent  in  function,  and 
any  supervisory  program  which  omits  or  neg- 
lects one  of  them  must  fail  to  realize  in  full  the 
aims  of  supervision.  Either  one  individual 
must  be  an  expert  in  each  of  the  three  fields,  or 
there  must  be  three  individuals,  each  expert  in 
his  given  field,  but  all  under  the  direction  of 
one  head. 

The  success  of  supervision  will  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  the  supervisor  to  reach  and  to 
teach  his  teachers  through  stimulating  leader- 
ship, which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  his  personal 
and  professional  fitness  for  the  task.  Personal 
fitness  involves  native  intelligence,  common 
sense,  initiative,  good  will,  patience,  and 
industry.  Professional  fitness  must  include  an 
adequate  theory  of  education  in  general  and  of 
supervision  in  particular,  a  thorough  going 
knowledge  of  the  level  of  school  work  which  is 
to  be  supervised,  and  sufficient  experience  and 
contact  with  teachers  and  pupils  in  natural 
school  situations  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  awk- 
wardness and  sense  of  embarrassment  natural 
to  the  inexperienced. 
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